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HAT DIE VOLLZEILE DES LIODAHATTR 
ZWEI ODER DREI HEBUNGEN? 


Uber diese Frage herrscht trotz langjihriger Diskussion im- 
mer noch Uneinigkeit. Am vollstindigsten und konsequentesten 
wird der Standpunkt der Zweihebigkeit verfochten von Andreas 
Heusler in seinen zwei Schriften: der Ljépahattr und Uber 
germanischen Versbau'; waihrend Gering in seiner Arbeit Uber 
die Rhythmik des Ljédahétir® schroff an den Sievers’schen 
Ansichten von der Dreihebigkeit der Vollzeile festhalt. Da 
meiner Ansicht nach Wesentliches diese Frage betreffend sonst 
kaum erschienen ist, werde ich es mir ersparen, die Literatur 
anzufiihren, zumal sie bei Heusler, in dem siebzehnten Abschnitt 
des ersten Buches seiner deutschen Versgeschichte*® verzeichnet 
ist. In diesem Werk trigt Heusler jetzt seine gereiften Ansichten 
iiber das Wesen des altgermanischen Versbaus vor. Mir gewin- 
nen seine Anschauungen eingestandenermassen je langer je mehr 
Sympathie ab. Trotzdem lisst sich noch gar viel fiir die Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit der Dreihebungstheorie beibringen. Das wird im 
Folgenden versucht. Es ist also eine Art von Riickzugsgeplinkel, 
das allenfalls den endgiiltigen Sieg in Frage stellen diirfte. 


I 


Bald nach Niederschrift einer kleinen Arbeit iiber die syn- 
taktische und rhythmische Struktur des liépahattr* wurde es 
mir klar, dass in dem dort beiliufig verwendeten Sjéros’schen 
Gesetz uns vielleicht eine objektive Handhabe zur Beurteilung 
der obigen Frage geboten wire. Ich setze es hierher, um dem 
Leser die Sachlage zu vergegenwirtigen: 

‘“‘Wenn feste Bindung vorliegt zwischen (Lang-)zeilenpaaren (videlicet im 
fornyrpislag), so fehlt Eingangssenkung bei der zweiten Zeile, d.h. der Iktus 
fallt auf die erste Silbe.’’* 

Auf den liédpahattr (stichprobeweise in Lok., Skirn., Vaf.) 
angewandt, glaubte ich schlagende Bestitigung dieser Regel bei 
der Vollzeile feststellen zu kénnen. 

‘In Acta Germanica 11, 1890; und=ScHRIFTEN ZUR GERMANISCHEN PuI- 
LOLOGIE vil, 1894. 

2 Zfdphil. 1902, s. 162 und 454. 

* 1925. 

‘ Acta Philologica Scandinavica, 1930, s. 39-54. 

5 Festskrift tillagnad Hugo Pipping, 1924, s. 491. 
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476 Hollander 

Gesetzt nun, dass bei fester Bindung* zwischen Lang- und 
Vollzeile der Iktus regelrecht auf die erste Silbe der Vollzeile 
zu fallen kommt, so wire der Beweis fiir Dreihebigkeit erbracht 
in allen den Fillen, wo der Stabreim nicht auf der ersten Silbe 
der Volizeile liegt, sondern anderswo plaziert ist. 

Es gilt also, das gesamte Material’ nochmals auf Bestatigung 
der Regel, und insbesondere der Iktusfihigkeit, durchzupriifen. 
Dabei wird es sich empfehlen, die Gedichte separatim zu unter- 
suchen, da Unterschiede sich dabei herausstellen diirften, die 
vielleicht von Wichtigkeit wiren. Um nicht zu viel Platz zu 
rauben, fiihre ich nur die Vollizeilen an, was aber geniigt, um 
Nachpriifung der Iktusfihigkeit zu erméglichen. 

Hivamél 

Erste Silbe nicht stabend bei fester Bindung (im Folgenden = A): 
2b sins um freista frama 

6c en manvit mikit 

10a en sé manvit mikit 

10b en sé ofdrykia gls 

Fille wie die hier angefiihrten drei mit dem en com- 
parationis kénnen nicht als zweifellos fest gebunden an- 
gesehn werden, sind also im Weitern nicht angefiihrt. 
Aber selbst wenn feste Bindung vorlige, so kénnte es 
sehr wohl die Hebung tragen (und also bei 10b dreifache 
Alliteration statthaben), wie Gering meiner Ansicht 
nach richtig hervorhebt.*® 
14b hverr sitt geb gumi 
21b sins um mals maga 
28b pvi er gengr um guma 
37b sér i mal hvert matar 
68b An vib lost at lifa 
72a ept(ir) genginn guma 
94b s4 inn matki munr 
102b teygpa ek 4 flerpir fliép 


5 Selbstverstindlich steht und fallt das Ergebnis mit der wesentlichen Rich- 
tigkeit der Definition fiir feste Bindung. Man vgl. Acta Ph. Sc. ibid. s. 47f.—Als 
axiomatisch nehme ich fernerhin an, dass der Stab auf eine hauptbetonte Silbe 
fallt. 

’ Die Zahlen nach Bugges Ausgabe. a, b (c) bezeichnen die erste, zweite 
(eventuell dritte) Vollzeile einer Strofe. 
® Loc. cit. §181. 
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10Sb sins ins heila hugar 
sins ins svdra sefa 

Hier ist anzumerken, dass im zweiten Fall sins nicht 
durchaus staben muss; was aber nicht ausschliesst, dass 
es iktusfihig ist. 
109a Hava raps at fregna 
Da Stabreim mangelt, kann die Zeile kaum als Vollzeile 
gelten. 
12ic einhveriom allan hug 
Es fragt sich, ob die Vokale oder das h an der Alliteration 
beteiligt sind. Im ersten Fall wire die Zeile unméglich 
ohne drei Hebungen zu lesen,* im zweiten—welcher mei- 
nem Gefiihl nach bestimmt vorzuziehen ist—kime man 
ohne Hebung auf allan nicht aus. Vgl. 124a einom allan 
hug. 
122b vip ésvinna apa 

Vgl. Vaf. vip pann inn alsvinna igtun. Ein zweifel- 
hafter Fall. Trotzdem ist mit der Méglichkeit zu rechnen, 
dass vip unter Umstinden die Hebung auf sich zieht. 
(Also hier dreifacher Stab.) 
155b sinna heim hama 

sinna heim huga 

161a hafa gep alt ok gaman 
162a it manunga man 

Ausnahme. Der Vers hat auffallend knappe Fiillung, 
ist also nicht iiber jeden Zweifel erhaben. 
Der Stab fallt auf die erste Silbe bei fester Bindung: (in 
Folgenden = B) 8a, 8b, 9a, 9b, 22a, 24a und 25a," 29a, 
31a, 35a, 35b, 38a, 38b, 43b, 49a, 51a, 52b, 58a, 60b, 
79a, 93a, 98b, 99b, 100a, 101a, 105a, 108a, 114a, 115b, 
117b, 117c, 118a, 119c, 121b, 123a, 123b, 124a, 132b, 
136a, 136b, 140a, 148a, 149a, 150a, 152a, 153a, 155a, 
156a, 156b (heilir hildar til; heilir hildar fra), 157a, 158a, 
159a, 160a, 163a. 
Es ist also zu konstatieren, dass in Hév., wie bei den 
iibrigen Gedichten, bei fester Bindung, die erste Silbe 
vorwiegend alliteriert. 


® Vgl. unten sub II, s. 476. 
© Wiederholte Verse werden im Folgenden stillschweigend tibergangen. 
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Vaf bra pnismel d 
A. 1b _ vip bann inn alsvinna igtun . 
Siehe oben, Hév. 122b. 
2b sem Vafpripni vesa 
Dass sem betont werden kann ist zweifelhaft 
aber nicht unméglich. 
a___ pess ins alsvinna igtuns 
a verpomk orpi 4 
Dreifache Alliteration? 
lla pins um freista frama 
35b 4 varlubpr um lagipr (var 4, RT) 
38a gil, Vafpripnir vitir 
Dreifache Alliteration? 
39b heim mep visom vonom 
43a ek kann segia satt 
B. 3b, 4b, 8a, 11b, 13b, 15b, 17b, 20b, 26b, 28b, 30b, 33a, 
37b, 40a, 44b, 53b, 55a. 
Grimnismel 
A. 3b _ betri gigld geta (gigld betri, H) 
29b_ at aski Yggdrasils 
32a atask Yggdrasils 
Diese beiden Fille wiren mehr als zweifelhaft, aber 
die Méglichkeit besteht, dass sie als unwesentliche Adver- 
bia nicht mit dem Vordersatz fest gebunden sind." 
39a til varna vibar 
Man vegl. Gering, l.c. $181 Ende. 
52b allan i dreyro drifinn 
B. 3a, 4a, 5a, Sb, 6a, 6b, 7a, 8a, 8b, 12b, 13a, 14a, 18a, 19a, 
19b, 20a, 21a, 21b, 34c, 35a, 37a, 41a, 41b, 54c. 
Im Falle 13a (kvepa valda véom) ist kvepa zu der 
vorhergehenden Zeile zu rechnen, wie schon Hildebrand » 
(Zfdphil. 1873, Erginzungsband s. 106) einsah; freilich f 
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nicht nur wegen des dort angefiihrten Grundes, sondern 
weil Gleichlauf mit 12, 14*, 16? vorliegt. Vgl. auch Skirn. 
195.6, 
Skirnismal 
A. la  okkarn méla mog 
6b alt lopt ok logr 





1 Vgl. Acta Sc. loc. cit. s. 49. 
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10b 
11b 


14b 
i6b 
19b 
20a 


21a 


24b 


27b 
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vip iotna ett” 

s4 inn 4matki igtunn 

fyr greyom Gymis 

Hier ist zum ersten zu bemerken, dass die Abkiir- 
zung f des Cod. Reg. auch in fyrir aufzulésen wire; 
siehe Bugge Fortale s.xv1; zweitens, dass die ad- 
verbiale Bestimmung nicht als unbedingt wesent- 
lich aufzufassen ist. Gering, l.c. §182 schligt die 
Umstellung greyom Gymis fyrir vor. 

skialfa garpar Gymis 

minn brépurbani 

éleipastan lifa 

at manzgis munom 

Also zweifelhaft; ausser wenn mann annimmt, dass 
vorgestelltes at den Ton auf sich ziehen kénnte, 
wie nachgestelltes, in Hv. 111 Urpar brunni at, 
und 115 ibid. eyrarrina at. 

mep me ungom &pbins syni. 

In unwesentlicher adverbialer Bestimmung; sonst 
Ausnahme. 

vigs 6traupir 

Ist wohl kaum als Vollizeile aufzufassen. 

inn frani ormr mep firom 

Klare Ausnahme 

{ gnn ofanverpa 

Ausnahme. Umstellung: gnn ofanverpa { ergibe 
dreifache Alliteration. 

unna vaningia vel 


B. 1b, 4a, 6a, 7a, 8a, 10a, 12b, 14a, 20b, 26b, 29b, 30a, 30-7, 
33b, 347-8, 35b, 37a, 38b, 39b. 


Lokasenna 
A. 17b 


22a 
3la 
33a 


#2 Vgl. oben sub Hév. 122b. 


um pinn brépurbana 

Dass um iktusfihig ist, sollte keinem Zweifel unter- 
liegen. 

deila vig mep verom 

égott um gala 

vers fai hés epa hvars 

Die Zeilentrennung bleibt freilich zweifelhaft. 





Hollander 


38a _bera tilt mep tveim 

39b_  bipa ragnargkkrs 

4la_ unz ridfaz regin 
Uber unz vgl. Gering, l.c. §181. 

46a deila vib mgnnom mat 

48a it lidta lif um lagit 
Ausnahme. 

Sib pér z2 kgld r6p koma 
Dem Sinne nach kann pér hier sehr wohl d’e 
Hebung tragen. 

52b__ telia vommin vér 

63b fyrndgrindr nepan 
Méglicherweise unwesentliche Bestimmung. Aus- 
serdem vgl. das oben sub Skirn. 116 Gesagte. 

B. la, 1b, 5a, 6a, 6b, 8a, 8b, 9a, 10a, 10b, 13a, 17a, 19a, 
21b, 25a, 25b, 27a, 28a, 28b, 29a, 34a, 40b, 45a, 45b, 49a, 
49b, 53a, 53b, 55a, 55b, 57a, 60a, 65a, 65b. 

Alvissmel 
la heim { sinni sndask 
8a __—visi gestr of varit 

B. 4a, 5a, 9a, 35a. Es ist schwer zu entscheiden, ob das heimi 
hveriom { so vieler Strofen wesentliche Bestimmung ist. 

Hrimger barmal 
A. 13a  vinna grand grami 
B. 14b, 23a, 26c, 28b, 30a. 
Reginsmeal (1-4, 6-10, 12) 
A. 12b kvebpia Fafni fidr 
B. 1a, 6a, 12a. 
Hnikarsre} (Reginsm6l 19-22; 24-25) 
A. 20b at hrottameipi hrafns 
Es wire hier eine Ausnahme zu verzeichnen, wenn 
nicht das zwischengestellte vera der vorhergehen- 
den Zeile beim Hersagen unwillkiirlich eine Pause 
bewirkte. Also vielleicht nicht fest gebunden. 

B. 19a, 21b, 22a. Man beobachte, dass bei diesen drei Fillen 
eine ahnliche eigenartige Konstruktion wie bei 20b vor- 
liegt. 

Fafnismal 
10b fara til heliar hepan 
21a_ til pess gulls er { lyngvi liggr 
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23b 
24a 


28a 
29a 


30b 


3la 


39a 
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Mit guten Griinden liest Heusler™ pess er i lyngvi 
liggr und laisst die vorhergehende Zeile mit til gulls 
enden. 

pik kvep ek 6blaubpastan alinn 

hverr éblaupastr er alinn 

Der schlechte Rhythmus liesse sich vermeiden, 
wenn man nach dem Muster der vorhergehenden 
Volizeile lise: hverr er u.s.w. 

minn inn hvassa hior 

paan inn aldna iotun 

Die Anderung, welche die meisten Herausgeber 
hier vorgenommen haben, scheint mir ganz selbst- 
verstindlich. 

mep slevo sverpi sigr 

Ausnahme 

{ hildileik hafask 

Hier ist Folgendes zu beachten. Zum ersten ist die 
Bindung kaum als fest zu betrachten, des vorher 
eingeschobenen en sé é6hvgtom wegen. Weiterhin 
ist der Gleichlauf der ganzen Strofe evident, der 
Hebung auf der ersten Silbe erfordert (vgl. hvat 
sem at hendi kémr); welche Hebung sehr gut von f 
getragen werden kénnte. 

mit banorp bera 


B. 8a, 10a, 14b, 15a, 18a, 24a, 24b, 26a, 34b, 37a, 38b. 


Sigrdrtfum el 


A. 7a 
10a 


12c 


13c 


24a 


3la 


37a 


8 Acta Germunica 1. 130. 


vélit pik { tryggp ef pu triir 
4 sundi seglmgrom 
Ausnahme 

{ fulla déma fara 

Ausnahme 

é6r hausi Heipdraupnis 

Hier kiénnte 6r méglicherweise hebungsbefahigt 
sein. 

deilit vip heimska hali 

vip hugfulla hali 

Vgl. oben sub Hev. 122b. 
hvern veg at vini 
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B. 2b, 8b, 12a, 13a, 22a, 24b, 26a, 28a, 29a, 30a, 31b, 35a. 
Grégaldr 

B. 7a, 8a, 9a, 10a, 11a, 12a, 13a, 13b, 14a, 14b. 
Svipdagsmel 

A. 12a 


B. 1a, 9b, 10a, 12b, 19b, 24b, 25b, 30b, 31b, 32b, 33b, 36a, 
37b, 41b, 43b, 45a, 45b, 50b. 


Sélarlié p 
A. la 


13b 
18b 
20b 
24a 
31ib 
33b 
43b 
51b 
54b 
56b 


59a 
67b 
70a 
72a 
73b 





6r Leirbrimis limom 
Das Zeugnis von Atlamél 54° (é6r er par brunnit) 
geniigt wohl zu beweisen, dass 6r wenigstens als 
Adverb die Hebung tragen kann. 
fyr kelisidkar konar 
Ausnahme, falls die Zeile richtig iiberliefert ist. ‘i 
4 brodds oddi bifask 
Ausnahme 
4 stallhelgom stap 
Ausnahme 
at kvan um kvepin 
Ausnahme. Betreffs der Versteilung s. Heusler Acta 
Germ. I s. 130. 
Die ungewéhnliche Anzahl von Vollzeilen, die 
sich der Regel nicht fiigen, deutet auf Sonderstel- 
lung des Gedichts. 


s4 inn grimmi greppr 
millom virkta vina 
milli frosts ok funa 
sinum brépurbana 

i sinn fgognup fara 

per inar gloeddu gotur 
verpa naupgir at nam 
runnit sundr { sega 

ér sk¥dripnis sk¥jum 
springa haupr ok himinn 
ér brunni Baugregins 
vgl. oben sub Svip. 12a. 
4 beim gloeddu gotum 
har pliga sjénir slitu 
veittu fateekum frama 
latit mat { munn 

pina sidlfa sik 
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78b_ inn vitri Vigdvd4linn 
Ausnahme 

82a 4 feginsdegi fira 
Ausnahme 


. 2b, 5b, 7b, 10b, 14a, 16b, 17a, 17b, 19b, 23b, 24b, 25b, 


30a, 33a, 35b, 37a, 38a, 38b, 39b, 49b, 50b, 52a, 57b, 
58a, 59b, 60b, 61a, 61b, 62b, 63a, 64a, 64b, 65a, 65b, 66a, 
66b, 67a, 69a, 69b, 71a, 73a, 74b, 76a, 79a, 80a, 80b. 


Hugsvinnsmel 


ib kendi sinum syni 
2b ___—sipvier parf horskr at hafa 
Hier ist freilich die Trennung unsicher. 
7a pér vib meira mann 
32b doema um seggia sipu 
60a peim er leynir gupb guma 
60b__ peir er {i heimi hafaz 
68a forpazsem mest hann megi 
79b_hvern er peirra biinn bipr 
87b  kennir gott gumum 
97a_ vill sér kiésa konu 
101b mapbr sa er d6mendr duga 
108a peim er hugdyggvar hata 
118a fyr ¥ta afgerpir 
Ausnahme; aber ein Zweifel ist zuliissig, ob die 
Bindung fest ist. 
125a vita né um pat onn ala 
135a vip hugdyggva hali 
Vgl. tiber vip oben Sub Hev. 122b. 
135b fyr reipi rangs hugar 
Ausnahme 
139b til sinnar heilsu at hafa 
Vgl. Gering, 1.c. $182: gewiss kann til die Hebung 
tragen. 
144a fagna brapum bana 
146a pat er drengmenni dugir 


Eiriksmal 
A. Kein Beispiel. 


“4 Fiir dieses und die folgenden Gedichte ist Jénsson’s Den Norsk-Islandske 
Skjaldedigining zugrunde gelegt. 
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B. 3b, 4b, 7* (falls die Emendation greypr at sjgt gopa das 
Richtige trifft), 8b. 
Hakonarmel 
A. 9b __ til Valhallar vega 
Siehe oben. 
10b heim band of bopit 
16b Atta brépr, kvap Bragi 
19b at gdpu getit 
Ausnahme; aber vgl. Odd. 31°. (at peir eigi, wo der 
Nachdruck doch gewiss auf at liegt und den Stab 
trigt) und HH31°. (at ino liésa). 
B. 11a, 18a, 18b, 20a, 20b. 


II 


Aber selbst wenn—wie es mir scheinen will—der Anspruch 
auf Dreihebigkeit durch obige Anfiihrungen erstarkt sein sollte, 
so eriibrigt das noch nicht, die Méglichkeit, oder sogar Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit dieses Prinzips, falls méglich, auch anderweit 
darzutun. Es fiihrt zu nichts Sicherem, einzelne Fille ein- 
zeln zu befragen. Nur allgemeinere Gesichtspunkte diirften 
kumulativ zu einem Wahrscheinlichkeitsresultate fiihren. Im 


Folgenden beriicksichtige ich deren einige die, glaube ich, wenn 
iiberhaupt, in dieser Konsequenz noch nicht inbezug auf lidépa- 
hdttr durchgefiihrt worden sind. 


1. 


Da ist zum Ersten die alte Frage des dreifachen Stabreims. 
Er wurde von Sievers schlankweg als Grundbeweis fiir Dreihe- 
bigkeit angenommen, wahrend Heusler dreifache Alliteration 
auf ein Minimalmass und blossen Zufall reduziert; also Be- 
hauptung gegen Behauptung! 

Freilich ist meines Erachtens zuzugeben, dass die Fille mit 
dreifacher Stabung—Sievers nahm deren gegen 40 an—, selbst 
eine ganze Anzahl minder sicherer Fille dazugerechnet, viel zu 
klein ist, um allein beweiskriftig zu sein. 

Andererseits sind Fille nicht wegzuleugnen, wo Stabung 
sicher gewollt ist—namentlich sprichwértliche Redensarten, die 
so ganz besonders einprigsam und kriftig lauten mussten.” 


% Schon Ivar Aasen bemerkte, Norsk Ordsprog* 1881,s. v1, dass nicht wenige 
Sprichwérter dreifache Stabung aufweisen, z.B. naar ténnen er tom faar tappen 
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Namentlich bei den folgenden kann man um Dreihebigkeit nicht 
herum: 


halr er heima hver (Hév. 36a) 
gialda giof vip giof (ibid. 42a) 

glik skolo gigld gigfom (ibid. 46b) 
launa ly pom lygi (Sigrdr. 25b) 
skeikar Skuld at skgpum (Gré. 4b) 


Von ‘Zufall’ kann hier nicht die Rede sein; so wenig etwa wie 
bei den unhaufigen Ziasurreimen des Nibelungenlieds, die wohl 
eher als besonderer Schmuck der Zeile aufzufassen sind. 


2. 


Weiterhin verdient es Beachtung, dass bei einer ganzen Reihe 
von méglicherweise dreifach stabenden Versen stabende Wérter, 
die sich dem Dichter darboten, nicht stabenden Synonymen vor- 
gezogen wurden. Ich zeige dies an den klarsten Beispielen. 
Hév. 36a halr er heima hverr. Ich wiisste nicht, welches Wort 
hier nicht den Iktus verdiente. Drei Begriffe sind ja zugleich 
hervorgehoben: dass jeder—zuhause—ein Held ist. Jedenfalls 
hatten fiir halr eine Menge von nicht alliterierenden Synonymis 
zur Verfiigung gestanden, man vgl. die manna heiti der Snorra 
Edda. 

Ibid. 42a ok gialda giof vib giof. Selbstverstindlich kann dieser 
Vers mit zwei Hebungen gelesen werden, nimlich wenn man das 
Verbum zum Auftakt rechnet. In dem Fall aber hatte beeta 
stehen kénnen, wie bei Lok. 12a: ok beetir sva baugi Bragi—wo 
umgekehrt gialda hitte stehen kénnen, wire dem Dichter drei- 
facher Stab wider den Strich gegangen. 

Ibid. 158a verpi vatni 4. Gewiss ist hier das Verbum am minde- 
sten betont. Es ist also auffillig, dass nicht etwa ausa (wie Rig. 
7, 21, 34) gebraucht ist. 

Ibid. 158b hnigra s4 halr fyr higrom. Am ehesten kénnte wiede- 
rum die Hebung auf dem Verbum vermisst werden. Um die 
Betonung nicht eigens durch den Stab darauf zu lenken, hatte 
der Dichter andere zweisilbige Verba zur Verfiigung—so siga, 
falla, liggja. Wenn er sie nicht benutzte, diirfen wir schliessen, 
dass der Dreiklang, der sich darbot, ihm passte. 





hvile; det skal vere gard imillom gode grannar; det er styggt at banna den 
steinen ein heve stéytt sig paa; u.s.w. 
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Ibid. 160a dvergr fyr Dellings durom. Die Zeilentrennung ist 
hier nicht anzutasten, und dvergr am besten als Apposition zu 
fassen. Dvergr, das am mindesten betonte Wort, hitte fiiglich 
ausgelassen werden kénnen. Andernfalls gab es die Synonyma 
hurpom, hlipom fiir durom. Wie schon Uhland (Schriften VI, 
239, Anm.) bemerkt hat, mag dvergr iibrigens spitere Zufiigung 
sein, da es in den Heipreksgotur 5mal fyr Dellings durum 
heisst. Dem rhythmischen Gefiihl des Interpolators lautete also 
die dreifache Hebung recht! 

Vaf. 3la sva 6x unz 6r varb iotunn. Meinem Gefiihle nach ist 
die Hebung auf keinem der drei iktusfaihigen Wérter mit Vokal- 
anlaut zu vermissen. Am wenigsten auf ér, das hier adverbiale 
Funktion hat. Fiir igtunn hatte man das equivalente purs, fiir 
6x vielleicht gréa (was freilich auf das Wachstum von Pflanzen 
bezogen wird). 

Vaf. 31b pvi er pat @ allt til atalt. 2 hatte hier ausgelassen 
werden kénnen, ohne den Sinn zu beeintrichtigen. 

Grim. 13a. (vongom valda ok véom—nach Gerings Vorschlag, 
vgl. Lok. 51) Falls dies das richtige trifft, so erwartete man 
statt des nebentonigen valda etwa rapa oder byggia, wie in str. 
11, 16 desselben Gedichts. 

Ibid. 24b mins veit ek mest magar. Die Stellung von mins weist 
auf Betonung. Fiir magar liesse sich von allen den manna heiti 
zum mindesten nips denken. 

Skirn. 26a mer, at minom munom. Die dreifache Stabung ist 
hier schwer wegzuerklaren, und damit auch drei Hebungen. 

Ibid. 36a ergi ok cepi ok 6pola. Es ist behauptet worden,” dass 
wir hier eine Langzeile vor uns haben. Dagegen ist zu bedenken, 
dass dies aber auch die einzige Langzeile im ganzen Gedicht 
wire; denn die hiufigen galdralag-zcilen sinc mit nichten einzu- 
beziehen. Das Gedicht, welches den Titel lidp wie kein andres 
verdient, ist doch schwerlich mit fornyrpislag versetzt! 

Alvism. 18b kalla f helio hialm hulips. Das gegensitzliche { helio 
muss doch wohl betont sein. Und sollte hialm als hulipshialm 
aufzufassen sein? In dem Fall hatten gewiss einige der hialms 
heiti vorgehalten. 

Lok. 25b firrisk #@ forn rok firar. Das bedeutungsschwere Ver- 


% Yon Heusler, Der Lj6pahdttr s. 132. Skirn. 24b ist verderbt. Mit den 
anderen dort als Langzeilen erklirte Versen kann ich mich schon einverstanden 
erklaren. 
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bum scheint sich kaum in den Auftakt bequemen zu wollen. Am 
wenigsten Nachdruck hat wohl firer (‘die Menschen, man’), 
wofitir also andere Wérter die Menge zur Verfiigung standen. 
Lok. 48a it liéta lif um lagit. Warum nicht it vanda, it grimma, 
it leipa lif; oder auch skapat und aldr um skapapr, wie Skirn. 13? 
Ibid. 50b pars vér 4 piaza prifom. Wenn dreifache Alliteration 
nicht beabsichtigt war, so hitte einfach er vér gesagt werden 
kénnen. 

Hrimgerparm6l 28b dogg i diupa dali. Das hier unwichtige ditipa 
hatte gerade so gut weggelassen werden kénnen. 

Féfn. 30b mep slevo sverpi sigr. Eine Menge von zweisilbigen 
Equivalenten hitte hier statt des mindestbetonten sverpi ge- 
braucht werden kénnen—hiorvi, brandi, eggiu, maki, brimi, 
broddi, sk4lm(i) ."” 

Sigrdr. 2a long ero l¥pa la. Wie die anderen hier aufzufiihren- 
den Zitate aus diesem Gedicht hat die Zeile sprichwértlichen 
Charakter. Hauptgcdanke ist, dass Unheil lange wiurt. Neben- 
sichlich ist l¥ pa—der Menschen, und dafiir standen wieder eine 
ganze Anzahl Worter zur Verfiigung, wie manna, hala, fira u.s.w. 
Ibid. 23b armr er vara vargr. Ein tatpurusa-kompc’ ‘tum vara- 
vargr ist ja hier méglich, aber unwahrscheinlich bei einer sprich- 
wortlichen Wendung. Und armr muss starken Ton haben, da 
die Strophe sehr emphatisch von den bésen Folgen des Treu- 
bruchs handelt: verdammt ist, wer die Treue bricht. 

Ibid. 25b ok launa sv4 l¥pom lygi. Auch hier standen Syonyma 
fiir launa (gialda) und ly pom zu Gebote. 

Ibid. 37b romm ero rég of risin. Fiir das ungewéhnliche rammr 
stand z.B. ballr, grimmr und fiir rég (n.pl.) le (vgl. oben 2a), 
bel zur Verfiigung; fiir das mindestbetonte risin vielleicht 
skgpub. 

Gréug 4b ok skeikar p4 Skuld at skgpum. Da die Redensart 
skeika at skgpopo mehrfach in der Prosa belegt ist,’* wird die 
Zufiigung von Skuld wohl absichtlich dreifache Stabung be- 
zwecken. 

ibid. 9b ok snuisk peim till satta sefi. Fiir das verhaltnismissig 


17 Freilich ist sverb mit 47 Vorkommnissen (nach Gering, Vollstindiges 
W6rterbuch) bei weitem das gewéhnlichste Wort fiir den Gegenstand. Trotzdem 
itiberwiegen numerisch die anderen oben angefiihrten Namen mit 56 Fallen. 
Vgl. auch oben Hév. 1586. 

8 Fritzner, Ordbog m1, 302. 
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schwach betonte sntisk wird in derselben Strofe hverfisk in 
genau derselben Bedeutung gebraucht. 

Figl. 3b ok haltG heim hepan. Warum nicht gakkpi, farpu? 
Ibid. 4a peygi emk mins mildr matar. Die Vorausstellung von 
mins ist gewiss aus rhythmischen Griinden erfolgt, wie z. >. Hév. 
sins till geps gumi. 

Eiriksm6l 5a ok gangit i gogn grami (= Hak. 14a). Hier hitte f 
mét fiir ¢ gogn, farit fiir gangit stehen kénnen. (Vgl. Am. 77 
féro ifapbm mépur). 

Hug. 44b snéter er s4 sinu unir. Hier trigt wohl sinu den 
Hauptton. Statt snétr hatte der Ubersetzer horskr, vitr, viss; 
fiir si—falls, wie ich aber nicht glaube, unbetont—mapbr zur 
Verfiigung gehabt. Jedenfalls ein schlechter Vers. 

Die Frage: warum dies und nicht jenes Wort? kann im 
Einzelfall recht simpel und iiberfliissig lauten, aber bei so vielen 
Fallen regt sich die Vermutung, dass der angefiihrte Grund, 
nimlich Herbeifiihrung von dreifacher Stabung, und also Iktus, 
das Richtige treffen diirfte. 


3. 


Mehr als zweifelhaft scheint mir die Behauptung,’® dass nur 
der Stab den Iktus oder sogar immer den Hauptton eines Verses 
kennzeichne. Ein Blick auf einige Beispiele vom Anfang der 
prymskviba, die sich leicht vermehren liessen, wird mir Recht 
geben. Wie man sieht, fallt bei ihnen der Iktus eher auf die 
nicht stabende Silbe.”° 

1? ok sins hamars 

3’ ef ek minn kdamar 

4° ok pé selia 

9? meetti hann ér 

117 nema hanom feeri 

13" reip varp pa Freya 

155 bindo vér por pa 

Gleiches gilt nun bei der Vollzeile, wenn nur ein Begriff an 
der Alliteration teil hat, ein anderer—synonymer oder anto- 
nymer—nicht, aber trotzdem den Ton mit demselben Recht 
beansprucht. Es handelt sich in diesen Fallen (deren es naturge- 


1 Heusler, D. Versgesch. $125. 
* Die parallelen bezw. gegensitzlichen Begriffe sind durch Kursiv her- 
vorgehoben, Alliteration durch Fettdruck. 
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miss nur wenige giebt) nicht um x-beliebige Zusammenstel- 
lungen, wie ‘schwarz und weiss,’ sondern eben um gewichtige 
Nachdriicklichkeit, die keine Dichtkunst in den Nebenton ver- 
weisen kénnte, und am wenigsten die germanische, wo sich der 
Gefiihlsinhalt auch dynamisch ausdriickt. 
Man beachte folgende Aufzihlungen, die gleiche Betonung 
erfordern, trotzdem nur ein Begriff den Stab triigt. 
Hév. 9a lof ok vit meban lifir 
. 71a daufr vegr og dugir 
Grimn. 49c Gondlir ok Harbarpr mepb gobom 
Lok. 54a vor ok grom at veri 
Hug. 16b mal pu gott ok ger 
... 3la mun pi ok morgom seg 
. 51b visa fidndr at vinum 
. 106b daupi ok lif dugir (vgl. 125b daubi ok lif duga). 
. . 116b vitr ok sterkr vera 
. 130b gott ok illt gumar 


4. 


Heusler benutzt das Argument des stilistischen Gleichlaufs, 
welcher seiner Ansicht nach .«.zweitaktige Messung bejaht, durch 
dreitaktige verfliichtigt wird’’.“ Er zieht dazu heran Grimn. 9:4 


skoptum er rann rept, 
skigldom er salr pakipr, 
bryniom um bekki strat; 
welche Volizeile, wie gerne zugegeben werden soll, sich zweihe- 
big gut liest. Weiterhin fiihrt er ins Feld, als Beispiel im Grossen, 
die Alvissm6l, deren Antwortstrofen aus logisch-syntaktischen 
Gegenwerten sich aufbauen. Wenn diesen aber Beweiskraft zuge- 
standen werden soll, wie steht es dann z.B. mit Vaf. 3 und 4: 
Heill pu farir, 
heill pa eptir komir, 
heill pu 4 sinnom sér! 
Figlp ek fér, 
figlp ek freistapa, 
figlp ek reynda regin; 


bei welchen ja auch Kurzzeilen und Langzeile véllig parallel 


™ D. Versgesch. §321. Was er Der Lj6dah4ttr s. 127 ausfiihrt, tberzeugt 
nicht. 
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gebaut sind? Soll sich da der Rhythmus plétzlich umkrempeln? 
Dann Sigrdr. 3a: 
Heill dagr, 
heilir dags synir, 
heil nétt ok nipt! 


Ist es blosses subjektives Dafiirhalten, dass hefl! nétt ok nipt 
hieratisch-feierlich klingt, heil nétt ok nipt dagegen lippisch- 
hiipfend? Vgl. auch Reg. 20: heill at sverpa svipom. Meinem 
englischen Sprachgefiihl nach wenigstens kommt immer eine 
Pause nach hail als Interjektion: all hail, 3iacbeth! 
Skirn. 39:%-1° 
mer, at binom munom, 
mer, at minom munom 


spricht gewiss Logik sowohl als Rhythmus fiir die Betonung von 
pinom und minom. 

Gleichlauf ist auch zu konstatieren Alvism. la und 1b: 

heim { sinni sntiaz 
heima skala hvild nema 

wo beidemal das lokale Adverb starke Betonung erfordert; was 
aber nur in dem einen Fall durch den Stab gekennzeichnet wird. 

Sehr lehrreich sind ferner 
Hugsv. 23b pétt hann lastvarr lifi; welches kontrastiert mit dem 
kongruenten 
Hug. 24a pétt hun prela saki 

Weiterhin die folgenden drei Verse im selben Gedicht: 
29b brigp eru bragna orp. (welches im Wortlaut an Hév. 9ia: 
brigpr er karla hugr konum gemahnt), verglichen mit 
47b brigperu ttlendra orp und 
48b brig) er ly pa lif 

Dann auch 
66b mapr pétt litit megi und 
67b pétt hann meira megi 
Also Verse die auf einander Bezug haben, und bei denen es 
keinem nicht Voreingenommenen beikommen wiirde, die Beton- 
ung abzuwechseln. Und gerade weil der Verfertiger der Hugs- 
vinnsm6l kein besonderer Kiinstler ist und seine Verse oft hél- 
zern ausfallen, sind die zuletzt erwihnten Fille wichtig: sie 
zcigen, was die Tradition erheischte. 
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Die Annahme, “dass ein Reimstab fiir den eigentlichen Vers 
und seine Hebungszahl nicht mitrechne,” bemerkt Heusler 
gegen Sievers, ..hiesse die Grundmauer der altgermanischen Vers- 
kunst untergraben’’.” Wie steht es dann aber mit Fillen wie 
Lok. 10, wo im zweiten Helming die Betonung Aegis hallo { und 
fsa gorpom { gegeben ist; im ersten in sitia sumbli at aber die 
Praeposition nicht betont sein soll? Und wenn diese Zeilen Voll- 
zeilen sind, was noch nicht bestritten worden ist, warum dann 
nicht Hév. lla (Urpar brunni at, Héva hgllo {) und die zahl- 
reichen gleichgebauten Zeilen, denen Heusler® den Vollzeilen- 
charakter abspricht? 

Gegeniiber Heuslers Beweismaterial, wo die Zeilen zweihebig 
gesprochen werden kiénnen, stehen also ebensoviele Verse, die 
dreihebig gesprochen werden miissen. 


5. 


Bedenklich macht, dass bei einer ganz bedeutenden Anzahl 
von Fallen das Lesen mit blos zwei Hebungen sowohl die Logik 
vor den Kopf stésst als auch den Regeln des germanischen Satz- 
tons zuwider liuft, selbst wenn man alles das, was Heusler in dem 
elften Abschnitt seiner deutschen Versgeschichte anfiihrt, gelten 
lisst. Vornehmlich sind da eine lange Reihe von Versen, wo ein 
attributives Adjektiv dem dadurch qualifizierten Substantiv 
(meistens am Ende der Verses) durch den Stab iibergeordnet ist. 
Dass dabei der Logik widersprochen werden kénnte, ist glaub- 
lich; nicht glaublich aber, dass das Nomen zur ginzlichen Ton- 
losigkeit herabgesunken ist—was in diesen Fallen durch Zwei- 
hebigkeit postuliert wire. Ich fiihre die Fille an, die ich mir 
als besonders auffallend notiert habe: 

Hév. 105a drykk ins d¥ra miapar 

... 117c gigld ins gépa hugar 

... 118a orp illrar kono 

... 121c einhverian allan hug—jalls vokalischer Stab ange- 

nommen wird; siehe Bemerkung z.St. s.— 

Vaf. 8a pyrstr til pinna sala 

.. . 9b gestr vip inn gamli pulr 

... 13b nétt of nyt regin 

. . . 20b fyrst mep frép regin 


2 Ibid. 240 
%3 Ger. Versbau s. 96. 
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Grimn. 7b glap 6r gulnom kerom 

Skirn. 27b inn frani ormr mep firom 

. .. 37a fullom forns miabar 

Alv. 8a visi gestr of varip 

... 35a fleiri forna stafi 

Lok. 6a Loptr um langan veg 

Faéf. 8a Minom fepr, munom 

... 18a miklom mins fgpur 

... 26a hélug figll hinug. (in HH 1 i: hnigo heilog (cheilig’) 

votn hat heilog wirklich Hochton, hélug (.bereift’) 
hier aber nicht. 

Sigrdr. 12c { fulla déma fara 

.. . 18a ok hverfpar vip inn helga migp 

. . . 20a hvassa vapna hlvnr 

... 35° alfr er { ungom syni 

Figl. 1b ok hvarflar um hettan loga. 

. . - 29b ok verpr vip hin folva gy¥gr fegin 

...43b Menglop mitt gaman 

... 45b mogr til minna sala 

S6l. 7b 2 mep almatkom gupbi 

... 17b annan veg almétkom gubi 

. . . 58a moedd mep miklum trega 

Hug. 17b ok elska af gllum hug 

... 55b sér ok sinu lipi 

.. . 122b afli ok ollu fé 

... 126a pér ok pinom vinom 

.. . 135b fyr reipi rangs hugar 

Man lese ohne Voreingenommenheit obige Zeilen laut und 
frage sich, ob Tonlosigkeit des Nomens denkbar ist. Soll man 
sich in Anbetracht so vieler aesthetisch unméglichen Verse zur 
Zweihebigkeitstheorie bekehren? Méglich, dass man mit Heus 
ler (l.c. $124) sagen kann, es sei alles dies nur eigenes Besser- 
wissen: der germanische Stabreim sucht die sinnschweren Rede- 
glieder auf und unterstreicht sie; woran wir bestimmt festhalten 
wollen. Wie aber hier? Fallt bei zweihebigem Lesen der Ton 
nicht gerade auf nichtschwere Redeteile? Denn bei kaum einem 
der angefiihrten Fille darf das Adjektiv auf Hochton Anspruch 
machen, umsomehr das bei Zweihebigkeit schlimm tibervorteilte 
Nomen. 

Hiufig bliebe auch ein Adjektiv, Adverb, Pronomen bei 
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Zweihebigkeit unbetont, wenn logisch unbedingt Hochton ein- 
treten sollte.™ Zugegeben soll werden, dass einige Fille anders 
aufgefasst werden kénnen. Unfasslich aber bliebe mir, wie ein 
Vers wie Gréug. 12a: frost a fialli h6é mit bloss zwei Hebungen 
gelesen werden kann ohne komisch zu wirken. Ich lasse eine 
Reihe von anderen Beispielen folgen. 
Hév. 5a delt er heima hvat 

.. 6b sialdan verpr viti vorom 

. 17b uppi er p4 gep guma 

. 23b alt er vil sem var. (dreifache Stabung?) 

. 3la gestr at gest hepinn. Da der Ausgang gegen Bugges 
Gesetz verstisst, wird man sich wohl oder tibel zu 
Umstellung bequemen miissen. 

. 44b fara at finna opt 

. 91a brigpr er karia hugr konom. Man vgl. Hug. 29b: 
brigp eru bragna orp. 

. 95a einn er hann sér um sefa. Der ganze Nachdruck 
dieser elegischen Strofe ruht auf einn. 

Grimn. 5a sér um gorva sali 

Fafn. 11b alt er feigs forap 

... 22b pitt var nd meira megin 
Sigrdr. 11b peim er lita austr limar 
Hug. 12a ger vip gépan vel 

.. + 141a ok geraz hollr gumi 

Hak. 10b heim bond of bopit 


6. 


In gewissen Fillen scheint es mir geradezu silbenstecherisch— 
man verzeihe das harte Wort—darum rechten zu wollen, ob 
zwei- oder dreihebig. Wo schweres, logisch betontes Silbenma- 
terial den Vers beginnt, ist zweihebig gelesen Nebenton unver- 
meidbar. Ob man nun schreibt Grimn. 53b: ndlgaztu mfk, ef 
mégir oder nalgaztu mfk, ef mégir, so bleibt der Sachverhalt 
doch der, dass unwillkiirlich das erste Wort tonhaft ist. So auch, 
um nur ein par Fille herauszugreifen, Skirn. 19a pau munk pér, 
Gerpr, gefa ibid. 40b pins epa mins munar; Lok. 2b mangi er 
pér { orpi vinr, und so auch in mehreren Versen, wo mit drei- 
facher Alliteration zu rechnen ist. 

University of Texas L. M. HOLLANDER 


™ Ein Fall wie S61. 65a: halda helga daga ist natiirlich anders zu beurteilen. 








A NOTE ON SEMANTIC BORROWING IN OLD SAXON 


According to Trautmann’s view! the OS Heliand represents 
the translation of an Old English original. Though this conten- 
tion can not be considered as satisfactori'y proven, there is no 
doubt that OE exercised a marked influence on the vocabulary 
of OS, as well as of Old High German, especially in connection 
with the spread of Christianity. Thus the OS loan translations 
godspell ‘gospel,’ forabodo ‘Vorbote,’ al(o)mahtig ‘omnipotent,’ 
and the semantic loans* Aélag ‘sacred, holy,’ héliand ‘Saviour,’ 
gést ‘spirit’ are obviously fashioned after OE gédspel, forboda, 
aelmihtig, halig, hélend, gdst, which in turn were modelled 
on, or derive their special Christian meaning from, Latin bonus 
nuntius, praenuntius, omnipotens, sanctus, salvator, spiritus.* 
These OS and OE cult-words are so similar that one could al- 
most speak of loan words instead of semantic borrowings. 

To the preceding examples can be added the OS loan transla- 
tions obarhugd ‘Ubermut’=OE ofarhygd=Lat. superbia; giful- 
lian =OE gefillan=complere ‘fill, fulfil, carry out’; fargeban = OE 
forgifan=M. Lat. perdonare (cf. Du Cange); giménian ‘verkiin- 
den’=OE geménan=communicare; and the OS semantic loans‘ 
briost ‘breast, heart, mind, affection’>=OE bréost= pectus ;— 
kraft (e.g. in b6kkraft) ‘power, skill, art, knowledge’ = OE creft = 
ars,® tellian ‘tell, relate,’ originally ‘reckon, calculate’=OE tel- 
lan=numerare, computare; thegan, thegn ‘servant, retainer, dis- 
ciple’ = OE pegn= minister. 


1 See Bonner Beitrige, Heft 17; cf. also the paper of Th. Schmitz, (Anglia 
33, 76) who regards the OE Genesis as a re-translation from OS. 

2 Cf. my definition of the terms loan translation and semantic loan, JEGPh, 
xxIx, 336 f. 

3 It need hardly be mentioned that the Latin words themselves go back to 
Greek models and through them to Aramaic or Hebrew terms. 

‘In order to save space, the semantic development is merely indicated, 
wherever it is not self-evident, by stating the original meaning of the OS word, 
followed by the new meaning (or meanings) which it took over from the OE. 
The theoretical implications of this procedure, in which I am following Singer 
and Kroesch, are fully elucidated in the studies of these scholars and others 
quoted by me Joc. cit., pp. 332-337. 

* Cf. S. Kroesch, Change of Meaning by Analogy, Studies in Honor of Her- 
mann Collitz, 1930, p. 181 ff, and the same author’s study on OE craft quoted 
there. 
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While all the OS terms quoted so far seem to be connected 
with their Latin prototypes only through the mediation of OE, 
the following words probably underwent a direct semantic in- 
fluence of the Latin. 


A. Loan translations: OS ahebbian ‘begin’ =incipere; aftihan 
‘versagen’ = abdicere (cf. Gothic afgiban, JEGPh, xxix, 347); 
alitan ‘leave, let off, forgive’=remittere; atiohan ‘erziehen’= 
educere; bigangan ‘sorgen fiir’ = ambire ‘address, take pains, en- 
deavor;’ farkuman ‘verkommen’= perire; fargangan ‘pass, dis- 
appear’ = praeterire; farsceppan=deformare, transformare; far- 
standan ‘impede, prevent’ =obstare; farswerian= periurare; far- 
werdan ‘destroy’ originally ‘overturn’ = pervertere; gigangan ‘go, 
be proper, appropriate, due’=convenire (cf. Goth. gagimi), loc. 
cit. p. 497) ; hérdom ‘Herrscherwiirde’ = maiestas ; OS, OHG hérro 
(comparative) ‘Herr’=senior (cf. Kluge, Etym. Wérterb.); un- 
gilé big ‘unbelieving, infidel, (noun: ungilébo) =injfidelis; unwts 
‘ignorant’ = insipiens ; widarseggian = contradicere; widarstandan 
= resistere; widarward ‘turned against, hostile, disadvantageous’ 
=adversus; widarwerpan ‘verwerfen’=reicere. On the coining 
werold, OE weorold, OHG weralt ‘lifetime, age, world’ = saeculum 
cf. S. Kroesch, Semantic Borrowing in Old English.® 

B. Semantic loans: OS fehu (fehuskatt ‘coin’) ‘cattle, posses- 
sion, money’= pecunia (cf. Goth. faihu, JEGPh, xx1x, 495); 
hiust ‘ear, attention’=auris, cf. aurem praebo, aures do; hébid 
‘head, chief’ = caput ; koston ‘attempt, tempt’ = fentare; kostond = 
tentator; m4ri ‘gleaming, bright, famous’ =clarus, illustris (cf. 
OE beorht) ; unskuldig =innocens (in its specific Christian mean- 
ing); wehkslon ‘exchange, trade, carry on a trade’ (noun: wehsal 
‘trade, money’) = Gallo-Roman cambiare, cf. the semantic de- 
velopment of French, English change. 

As regards terms that exist in Gothic as well as in OS, the 
possibility of a borrowing from Gothic must be kept in mind.’ 
Such terms as OS alawaldo, OE alwaldend ‘omnipotent’; unwam, 
OE ungewemmed ‘spotless, immaculate’; endilés ‘eternal, in- 
finite’; énfald ‘simplex’ may therefore be fashioned after Goth. 
allwaldans, unwamms, andilaus, ainfal}s; and OS hréni ‘clean, 


® Studies in English Philology, A Miscellany in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, 
1929, p. 68; cf. this article also on the other OE examples given above. 

7 See Kluge, PBB, xxxv; cf., however, S. Kroesch’s remark, Semantic Bor- 
rowing in OE, p. 58. 
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pure, chaste,’ /ré, fréio ‘master, Lord’ may derive their seman- 
tic development from Goth. hrains, frauja.* It is, however, also 
possible that the two last-named OS words underwent the in- 
fluence of OE cléne, drihten. OS ganis ‘rescue, salvation, redemp- 
tion’ may have some connection with Goth. naseins or *gana- 
seins. 

Concerning OS bdétian ‘bessern, biissen’ = emendare, its cog- 
nates, and the ramification of their meanings the excellent study 
of J. Weisweiler® should be consulted. It is significant, however, 
that in this work the author fails to take full cognizance of the 
semantic influence of the Latin. Notwithstanding the pioneer 
work done by Singer, Sandfeld-Jensen, Wellander, and Kroesch, 
the study of the semantic interrelation of the European lan- 
guages still meets here and there not only with lack of recogni- 
tion but even with antagonism. 

The notion seems to prevail that semantic developments like 
NHG Lossagung = Lat. abdicatio, niedergeschlagen = abiectus etc. 
are so “natural” that they have originated independently. This 
insistence on the naturalness of a change of meaning is due pri- 
marily to the fact that the philologist who makes the assertion 
speaks himself a closely related language.'® Reference to a cul- 
turally unrelated language, or even to synonyms in the same 
language, will show conclusively that a figurative meaning can 
be expressed in the most divergent ways and that there is no 
necessity that it should conform to one definite pattern of 
thought. Furthermore, it is often thought that the borrowing 
of an idea necessarily implies a cultural inferiority on the part 
of the borrower. Even if this were always the case, as it clearly is 
not, it will be generally admitted that no nation has been at all 
times the cultural equal or superior of all other nations. If the 
languages of Europe are indebted to Latin for a large part of 
their cultural vocabulary, Latin in turn is equally indebted to 

® OS hélag is not listed in this group since its Goth. cognate hailag appears 
only in the inscription of the ring of Pietroassa, where it most probably does not 
have the meaning ‘sacred’; cf. R. Meissner, ZfdA 66 (1929), 213 ff, 67, 54. On 
OS, OE wtson, Goth. gaweison cf. JEGPA xxix, 506. 

® Busse, bedeutungsgeschichlliche Beitrige sur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte, 
Halle, 1930; cf. the review in Language, v1, 322 ff (Kroesch). 

10 Cf. F. N. Finck’s reference to a similar consequence of the same cause, 
Kuhns Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf., x1, 230; see also my forthcoming paper (ibid.) 
on certain syntactical interrelations of the European languages. 
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Greek, and many Greek terms are no doubt derived by borrow- 
ing or loan translation from the unknown languages of the 
Aegean civilization." On the other hand, loan translations are 
quite often the direct result of national pride. If, e.g., the Ger- 
mans translated French loan words like passiom and terms bor- 
rowed from the Latin like expression, impression by the coinings 
Leidenschaft, Ausdruck, Eindruck, nobody could possibly con- 
tend that this be a sign of cultural inferiority. 

Above all, it should not be forgotten that loan translations 
very frequently arise quite unconsciously in the minds of speak- 
ers who habitually use two languages. In Alsace one hears com- 
monly ich hab fertig=j’ai fini; the French Swiss say qu’est-ce que 
c’est pour un? =was ist das fiir einer?™ It has been pointed out 
often enough in this connection that for many centuries every 
educated European knew Latin as well as, if not better than, his 
native language. Therefore it is not surprising that, as Mr. 
Meillet states (loc. cit.), “directement ou sous un déguisement 
tous les vocabulaires intellectuels de l'Europe sont faits des 
mémes éléments. Pour ce qui exprime la civilisation il y a dans 
nos langues, en dépit des amours-propres nationaux, beaucoup 
de bien commun, presque pas de bien particulier.” 


H. V. VELTEN 
State College of Washington 


1 Cf. A. Meillet, Linguisiique historique et linguistique générale*, 1926, p. 
349 f, “‘C’est la vieille civilisation égéenne qui nous a donné les noms de l’huile, 
du vin, de la rose, c’est la subtilité grecque qui nous a donné la machine . . . Nous 
devons 4 la Gréce le systéme de notre pensée et 4 Rome |’adaptation de cette 
pensée a l’usage commun .. .” 

2 Not long ago I heard a German-American speaker say es nimmt einen 
besseren als mich, and recently I read in an American publication Schulen die an 
solche Klassen glauben—phrases which would net be understood at first sight by 
a German, but which seem quite “natural” to readers who know both English 
and German and who habitually employ the locutions it takes a better man and 
I believe in such classes. 











THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG: GUTHLAF AND 
THE SON OF GUTHLAF 


The poem, as we now have it, begins in the middle of a line. 
Some one, a sentry it is supposed, has been sounding an alarm, 
and it is the final words of his speech which first strike upon our 
ears. Then “the king, young in war,”’ takes up the cry. He seems 
to repeat the words of the picket, and follows them with an eager 
and spirited call to arms. He is, presumably, housed for the 
night with his band, and is called upon to meet the sudden onset 
of a teacherous and determined foe, bent upon mischief. His 
liegemen hear | v, and straightway they spring to action. 

Thus far 2ar, but at this point the lay becomes quite 
confused. Warriors are named individually, without any definite 
indication of the party to which they belong. However, it seems 
reasonably certain that the doors of the hall in which the defend- 
ers have been housed are manned by four warriors, Sigeferth, 
Eaha, Ordlaf, and Guthlaf, two at each door, while ““Hengest 
himself,’’ watches closely behind them. 

The attackers approach. Garulf exhorts Guthere, or, accord- 
ing to Klaeber,! Guthere exhorts Garulf, not to hazard so noble 
a life in the first shock; and, in reply to a question from the at- 
tackers as to who is holding the door, Sigeferth, prince of the 
Secgan, throws down the gage of battle. 

The fight begins. Right knightly blows are both given and 
taken and Garulf, the son of Guthlaf, falls. Others fall beside 
him, the raven hovers over the scene, and the flash of the swords 
is like the gleam of the flames when a whole town burns. But the 
champions within the hall are not overcome. They are true to 
their oath of fealty, and the fifth day finds them, with numbers 
undiminished, still holding the doors. A wounded chieftain re- 
tires from the battle with armor shattered. The “‘shepherd of the 
people” asks him how the battle goes. We listen in vain for a 
reply, however, for at this point the poem breaks off, just as it 
began, in the middle of a line. 

Mr. Chambers declares? that he finds but slight difficulty in 
interpreting the “Fragment” by itself. It is only when he at- 


1 Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, p. 237. 
? Beowulf, An Introduction. 
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tempts to set beside it the “Finn Episode” in ‘‘Beowulf’*® and 
to bring into harmony the discrepancies which are apparent be- 
tween the two, that he begins to experience any serious doubts. 
We must confess, however, that our own difficulties begin right 
with the “Fragment.” It will be necessary to enunciate and to 
elaborate some of these difficulties in a subsequent chapter; but 
at this moment, however, perhaps it is even more necessary to 
have the original text of the poem before us. 

Mr. Chambers‘ suggests that the only really serious difficulty 
which the “Fragment” itself presents, lies in the conflicting uses 
of the proper name “Guthlaf.” “Guthlaf,”’ he writes, “‘is one of 
the champions defending the hall. Yet the leader of the assault, 
Garulf, is spoken of as Guthlaf’s son,” and after a few sentences 
he continues, ‘‘no theory is possible which will save us from ad- 
mitting that, according to the received text, Guthlaf is fighting 
on the one side and a ‘son of Guthlaf’ on the other.” 

Let us at first accept the latter statement witout question- 
ing it. Then there are only two possible solutions of the problem, 
both of which Chambers suggests. In the first instance, we can 
presume that, in the “Fragment,” we have a parallel to the 
story of Hildebrand and Hadubrand. Father and son may have 
been separated through earlier misadventures, and now find 
themselves engaged on opposite sides. Circumstantial evidence, 
moreover, is not lacking to support such a position. The whole 
atmosphere of the story and the conduct of Garulf would be 
entirely in harmony with it. 

In the second instance, the occurrence of Guthlaf and 
Garulf’s father may be considered a scribal error. Surely this is 
to give up the case completely, however. Surely it is hardly the 
scholarly thing to do to cause our difficulty to vanish before the 
wave of such a magician’s wand as this. 

Mr. Klaeber® has a third suggestion to offer, a suggestion 
which is dismissed by Chambers in a footnote.* Mr. Klaeber 
points out that there is an admirable precedent for the two 
Guthlafs of the “Fragment” in the two Godrics of ““Malden.” 
Mr. Chambers writes this suggestion, appending the critical 


* Beowulf, 1. 1069 ff. 

* Beowulf, An Introduction. 

® English Studies, xxx1x, p. 307. 

* The italics are, of course, my own. 
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comment that Godric was, in England, an exceedingly common 
name, while Guthlaf is an exceedingly rare one. 

If one of these three suggestions must be adopted, we must 
confess that we have a strong predilection for the last, in spite 
of the comment of Mr. Chambers. We are inclined to believe, 
however, that Mr. Chambers writes a trifle hastily in declaring 
that “no theory is possible which will save us from admitting 
that, according to the received text, Guthlaf is fighting on the 
one side and a son of Guthlaf on the other.’’ We are inclined to 
believe that a theory is possible ‘which wil/® save us from ad- 
mitting that, according to the received text, Guthlaf is fighting 
on the one side and a son of Guthlaf on the other.” 

Now it is a serious matter to differ from eminent scholars, 
but we fail to recognize that, in this instance, the evidence pre- 
cludes the possibility that Guthlaf and a son of Guthlaf are 
fighting on the same side. In a former chapter, we did not hesi- 
tate to admit that we had serious difficulty in interpreting the 
“Fragment” by itself, and we indicated that in a subsequent 
chapter, we would set forth our difficulty. It is here that we 
would do so, and we find ourselves under the necessity of declar- 
ing that from the ‘‘Fragment’’ by itself, with the possible exception 
of Hnaef, it is impossible to state positively on which side any one 
of the warriers mentioned by name is contending. All that can be 
positively stated is that a battle is fought by a party within a 
hall against a second party who are the attackers. Or, if it be 
necessary to be more specific, the first speaker and the war- 
young king are, clearly, within the hall; but of all the others 
mentioned, it is not possible to state positively to which side 
they owe their allegiance. 

It becomes necessary to introduce new evidence, therefore, 
if we desire to assign the warriors of the “Fragment” to their 
respective leaders. Such evidence is forthcoming from the ‘‘Finns- 
burg Episode”’ in ‘“‘Beowulf,” of which a short sketch follows. 

Beowulf is present at the Danish court, and in the course of 
the evening’s entertainment, the scop of the king sings the old 
story of Hengest and Finn. That story includes the events which 
are told in the “Fragment.” The “Episode” strikes a new note, 
however. The “Fragment” seems to have been written by a 


* The italics are, of course, my own. 
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genuine Saxon freebooter, one who gloried in the call to arms and 
one who perhaps himself fought at Finnsburg or in many a simi- 
lar midnight clash. The “Episode,” on the other hand, is rather 
the work of one who had no part in the broil, but who, regarding 
it in retrospect and from an entirely external standpoint, felt 
his mind saddened by the sorry spectacle of carnage and of woe. 

The new figure of Hildeburh is thrown upon the screen. 
Hildeburh is engulfed in the maelstrom of war between the Dan- 
ish and Frisian folk. She is a sister of Hnaef, prince of the Half- 
Danes, and is the wife of Finn, King of the Frisians. A battle 
has been fought between the men of Hnaef and the men of Finn, 
and Hnaef has fallen. A son of Finn, also, has lost his life. Thus 
in one fell swoop the luckless woman has lost both son and 
brother. 

Finn, too, is in distress. He has lost the flower of his chivalry. 
For after Hnaef fell, the Danish band was led by one Hengest, 
“the king’s thegn.”’ So vigorous was the defence of Hengest and 
so great was the slaughter of the men of Finn, that Finn was 
compelled to come to terms with the besieged. Peace is made, but 
the terms, though given in full in the Episode, are so involved 
with indefinite personal pronouns that it becomes wellnigh im- 
possible to comprehend them in detail. One thing is clear, how- 
ever. The Danes, the retainers of Hnaef, are not to be reminded 
of a certain event. The Danes are not to be reminded that they 
are “following the slayer (bana) of their lord, being without a 
prince, since they were compelled to do so.”’ 

Then the funeral ceremonies for the dead champions are per- 
formed. On one pyre the corpses of both parties are burned by 
the reconciled foes, the son (or sons) of Hildeburh and Hnaef, 
uncle and nephew together, while the mother and sister stands 
at hand lamenting. 

The warriors, deprived of their friends, now set out for Fries- 
land, for their homes and their high-city. But Hengest continues 
to enjoy the hospitality of Finn throughout the long, blood- 
stained winter. So stormy is the “holm” that he dare not put 
to sea. Spring comes eventually, however, and Hengest is faced 
with the question of his departure—yet his thoughts are steadily 
towards revenge. 

At this juncture, Hunlafing appears and places the sword, 
Light of Battle, upon the bosom of Hengest. War breaks out a- 
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new. The Danes fall upon Finn in his own home, the floor is red- 
dened with his life-blood and with the life-blood of his men, his 
town is plundered, and the luckless Hildeburh is haled back to 
her own people. 

Here the “Episode” ends. 

Now the events which are here recorded throw some light 
upon the point which we have before us. In the “Episode” 
Hengest appears as the opponent of Finn, and, while there is no 
definite statement of the fact, circumstantial evidence would 
seem to indicate that Hengest succeeds Hnaef as leader of the 
besieged Danes. Turning now to the “Fragment,” we find that 
at the call to battle Hengest emerges following in the steps of 
Ordlaf and Guthlaf.’ Moreover, Sigeferth and Eaha keep watch 
at the other door. All these warriors, therefore, may be held to 
be among the numbers of the besieged. 

Then Garulf and Guthere step upon the boards.® The one is 
exhorting the other—whether it be Garulf who is exhorting 
Guthere or Guthere who is exhorting Garulf, it is impossible 
to say—that he may not risk so precious a life in the first colli- 
sion now that “hard in battle” would take the door. And who 
might “‘hard in battle’’ be? That, I contend it is impossible to 
say positively. I am prepared to agree that “‘hard in battle’’ is 
one of the attackers and that it is he, and not Garuli, who de- 
mands, “‘Who holds the door?” Accordingly, the difficulty of the 
“two Garulfs’”’ vanishes. Garulf and the son of Garulf are mem- 
bers of the Danish faction, and both are within the hall. 

It seems to me that it is perfectly legitimate to translate 
thus, but there are two obvious objections which can be reason- 
ably urged against such a translation. The first is the use of the 
adversative “‘ac,”’ in line 22. Now it cannot be denied that nor- 
mally “‘ac”’ occurs after a negative and with an adversative sig- 
nificance, and in line 20 the negative “no” appears. It would 
seem, therefore, that here we have a normal use of the word and 
that it is Garulf, and not another, who asks, ““Who holds the 
door?” However, in rebuttal it might be pointed out that the 
word “‘ac”’ has a variety of meanings, shading off from a signifi- 
cance as strong as the German “‘sondern”’ to the point where it 
TL. 17. 


*L. 16. 
*L. 18, ff. 
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can be best translated by the English “and.” Clark Hall, in his 
excellent prose translation of the “Fragment,” uses in this in- 
stance the word “forasmuch,” a word which certainly may be 
invoked in support of our present contention. 

The second objection which might be pressed, is involved 
with the death of Garulf. Garulf seems to have fallen early in 
the fight,'® and yet it is said that, after five days of constant 
warfare, the number of the besieged is undiminished." To all 
appearances, therefore, Garulf must have been found among the 
army of the attackers. Appearances are deceiving, however, and 
it ought to be remembered that a poem is not the official report 
of a battle, big with accurate statistics of the casualties. Surely 
the desire of the poet is simply to indicate that the struggle was 
long sustained, stubbornly and successfully, by the besieged. 
One can well imagine the murmurs of admiration and wonder, 
the rounds of applause, which such a staivrment would evoke in 
any Danish hall. These old warriors, it may be positively stated, 
whose joy was the rush of battle, and whose virtue was un- 
trembling valor, did not set much store by an accurate chrono- 
logy—their delight and their interest was centred upon the strug- 
gle and upon their kin who then bore themselves in right 
knightly fashion. 

Coleridge ought not to be taken too seriously, when in the 
Ancient Mariner he writes, 


Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star, 
Within the nether tip, 


because the Ancient Mariner is not primarily a treatise on 
astronomy. Nor should we look for meticulous mathematical 
accurcy from either Coleridge or Cowper, when the former 
states, 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh or groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one.” 
and the latter, 


His sword was in its sheath; 
His fingers held the pen, 


LL. 31. 
aL). 41-42. 
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When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Tennyson declared,.in his famous Charge of the Light Brigade, 
that the Brigade rode on the Russian guns, six hundred strong. 
But the official report of the army would indicate that the num- 
ber is inaccurate. Yet to press such a point, would surely indicate 
an unusual degree of stupidity. Or again, when the same poet 
says, 

Every moment dies a man 

Every moment one is born. 
he would be a strange individual who would desire to take his 
stand beside that critic who would have had the poet write, for 
the latter line, 


Every moment one and one-sixteenth is born, 


because, forsooth, vital statistics indicate that, at the time of 
writing, the birth-rate did actually exceed the death-rate by pre- 
cisely that fraction ! 

The conclusion from the examples which we have here cited 
is obvious. It is, namely, that a poet need not be mathematica ly 
accurate in his statements when he is bent upon the composition 
of his poems. We recognize this fact in the work of the more 
modern poet; shall we not be equally generous with the ancient 
and unknown author of our ““Fragment?”’ 

However, it would seem to be unnecessary even to argue 
thus. A thoughtful examination of the text of the poem wili re- 
veal that at line 37, the poet sets aside his narrative in order that 
he may comment on the action. He does not take up the account 
again in real earnest until line 43. It will be observed that it is 
in this “aside”’ that he states that the fight was carried on by the 
besieged for five days with no fatalities. To all intents and pur- 
poses, therefore, the statement is not a part of the formal narra- 
tive. Accordingly, though the death of Garulf is mentioned ear- 
lier in the poem, we have no grounds for assuming that such 
an event transpired before the fifth day. Garulf may not have 
fallen before the fifth day and yet he may have been the first 
to fall. The one statement does not preclude the other. 

It will be observed further that our poet records that once 
Garulf was down, many others quickly fell. It would appear to 
be reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the besieged staved 
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off the attack for some days, only to suffer serious reverses on 
the fifth day. That they were at length forced into a somewhat 
discreditable armistice, we know from the ‘‘Episode.’’” 

Before concluding we would further point out that the au- 
thor was, evidently, a Dane. His sympathies are clearly with 
the besieged, and he seems to have known the sixty quite in- 
timately. He calls several of them by name. Now, if Garulf be 
of the number of the attackers, to him, and to him alone, the 
poet extends the same recognition which he has for the Danes. 
Of the names of the attackers, his, alone, is mentioned. This, I 
think, is significant and it tends to confirm my opinion that per- 
haps, after all, Garulf was not among the attackers. 

To conclude, therefore, the ‘“Fragment” is an account of an 
ancient collision in the night, a collision in which a band of 
thanes were treacherously attacked, when they had bestowed 
themselves for the night, in their rightful abode. The author is 
a Dane, and seems to have been well acquainted with the at- 
tacked. He, himself, may even have been within the hall. He 
calls the besieged by name and loudly praises their courage, their 
skill, and their loyalty. Of the attackers he seems to have known 
but little. 

The whole lay is broken and obscure, however. The voice of 
the poet comes to us down the centuries, faintly and indistinctly, 
and the blows and the shouts of the combatants have been 
closely muffled by the curtains of the ages. 

H. F. Scott-THoMAS 

Acadia University 

Volfville, Nova Scotia 


Beowulf, 1. 1099 ff. 











LAUNCE AND LAUNCELOT 


Though even the casual readers of Shakespeare notice the 
general similarity between the character of Launce in Two 
Genilemen of Verona and that of Launcelot in The Merchant of 
Venice, the investigators, so far as I have been able to find out, 
have failed to examine the extended implications of such a simi- 
larity. At the outset the resemblance of name itself attracts at- 
tention. Lancelet (as it is spelled in the quartos) is the dimuni- 
tive of Lance; hence the same name for both clowns. Both make 
their first appearance early in the second act of their respective 
plays; beth hold the stage alone, entertaining the audience with 
long soliloques of clownery which are not associated with the 
main action of the plays. More important, the soliloques partake 
of the same style: In both the clowns put on a dialogue, or play, 
and act all the parts themselves. Launce carries on a play be- 
tween his shoes, his staff, his dog, and himself,’ and Launcelot 
carries on a debate between his conscience and “the fiend.’” 
Both solo plays contain like subject matter: In both the clown- 
servants are leaving one home for another, Launce going to fol- 
low his young master to Milan, and Launcelot to follow Bass- 
anio to Belmont. Both speak at length about family affairs. 
Launce uses a shoe for a puppet-father in order to put on his 
side-splitting show, and Launcelot’s father actually appears on 
the scene to carry on a lengthy dialogue with his lost son and add 
to the general clownery. Each clown, of course, likes to play with 
words. Each, in addition to his clowning, has his structural parts 
in his play, turning to the business of his part as a servant as 
soon as he has done with his clowning scenes. Each asks the 
blessing of his father in his clowning scene. 

Moreover, there is a hint, at least, that Launcelot continues 
the story which Launce began: In the earlier play Launce takes 
leave of his father; in the latter, Launcelot, after being sepa- 
rated from his father for sometime, is restored to him. It would 
seem, then, that the separation which takes place in Two Gentle- 
men of Verona is brought to an end in The Merchant of Venice. 
Finally, Launce’s shoes are of significance in his play, just as 
Launcelot’s heels are of significance in his. “The fiend” tempts 
the latter to use his legs, and he finally decides to follow ‘‘the 
fiend’s’’ advice. 

Thus, the réles of the two are decidedly alike. We recognize 
in the réle of Launcelot our old friend of the earlier play, Launce. 


** 


1 Two Gentlemen of Verona, 11, iii, (All references are to the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.) 2 Merchant of Venice, Ui, ii. 
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And the Elizabethan audience must have recognized them as the 
same. The author of the plays surely had the part of Launce in 
mind when he wrote the part of Launcelot. Moreover, since the 
two parts are so peculiarly alike, he must have written them for 
the same actor, a matter which leads to other considerations. 

Professor Wright has already noted the Commedia dell’ Arte 
character of Launce’s réle, but he has overlooked the same possi- 
bilities in that of Launcelot.* Both parts offer the same admirable 
chance for extempore acting. It is even possible that the lines 
we have for the parts are the extemporal witicisms of the Com- 
media dell’ Arte actor. In addition to these matters, however, 
there is a stage direction in the second quarto of The Merchant of 
Venice that sheds light on the dual nature of Launcelot’s réle. 
At the opening of Act 11, sc. v, we read: Enter Tewe and his man 
that was the clowne.* The tense of the verb here is significant. 
By this time in the action of the play, Launcelot’s clowning was 
done. He had been given a scene in which he had done pretty 
much as he pleased, had enacted the show of a professional 
clown. In other words, he had put on a Commedia dell’ Arte 
scene and had then gone ahead in his structural réle, just as had 
Launce before him. 

Professor Wright also assigns the réle of Launce to Will 
Kemp. He does so’on the grounds, first, that it is a Commedia 
dell’ Arte rdle and, second, that Launce’s use of his shoes in the 
part signifies Kemp.® He cites as evidence in support of the last 
contention Jonson’s reference in Everyman Out of His Humour 
to Kemp’s famous shoes. But if Kemp’s shoes were famous, so 
were his heels. He was, by the time of The Merchant of Venice, 
the most famous dancer in London. The Commedie dell’ Arte 
character of the two réles, Launce’s use of shoes in the one part, 
and Launcelot’s reiterations concerning his use of his heels in 
the other, point significantly toward Kemp as the actor of the 
two parts. They must have been played by the same man, and 
surely the Elizabethan audience recognized in Launcelot the al- 
ready familar Launce. 

Tuomas B. Stroup 

University of North Carolina 


* Wright, L. B., “Will Kemp and the Commedia dell’ Arte,” MLN, xu1, 520. 

‘ Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice: the Second (and better) Quarto (Shake- 
speare Quarto Fac-similes, v1) (London, 1887), p. 24. 

5 Op. cit., 520. See also T. W. Baldwin’s Organization and Personnel of the 
Shakespeare Company (Princeton, 1927), pp. 241, 405. Baldwin assigns the rdéles 
of Launce and Launcelot to Kemp on the grounds that the two are low comedy 
parts like those of Dogberry and Peter. 











“THIS POOR TRASH OF VENICE” 


The character of Roderigo has usually been treated as al- 
most beneath contempt, a depraved and miserable weakling, a 
sort of puling, ineffectual Iago; nevertheless, although commen- 
tators have given him scant space or courtesy, it is significant 
that he is one of Shakespeare’s additions to Cinthio’s novella, 
on which the play is founded; and his part in the plot bears 
some import upon at least three of the major characters: he is 
at once Iago’s confidant and his means of livelihood; he is the 
rejected lover of Desdemona; and he conspires to deprive Cassio 
first of his office and later of his life. Thus Shakespeare’s art 
weaves him deeply into the plot. Roderigo’s relations with 
Desdemona are unimportant, except as they furnish a motive 
for his other actions; in his relations with Cassio, he is but the 
tool of Iago; and the present paper, therefore is concerned 
chiefly with his relations, especially financial relations, with the 
experienced soldier who at once urges him to follow the wars 
under his egis and at the same time to put money in his purse. 


The Elizabethan army was still semi-feudal' in armament, 
organization, and strategy; but common soldiers, as in modern 
times, were at least supposed to be paid regular wages*—accord- 
ing to Riche, “eight pence a day.’* Many princes employed 
mercenaries who of course would follow the largest and the most 
certain pay;* but the pay was rarely large and almost never cer- 
tain; for governments were often without funds and the army 
officers through whose hands the money passed were much given 
to peculation. As the first counsel “profitable for a captain,” 


! On the army and military life under Elizabeth, see Captain General Othello 
by the present author, Anglia, XLITI, 296 et seq. 

2 See De la Noue, Politicke and Militarie Discourse, tr. E. A., London, 1587, 
197; Sir W. Segar, Honor Militarie and Civil, Bk. 1, Ch. xviii. Even in the Middle 
Ages, there was some use of paid mercenaries (Law of Arms, Scot. Text Soc., 
XLIV, xci). 

3B. Riche, Fruites of long Experience, London, 1604, 53. In My Ladies 
Looking-glasse, London, 1616, 61-62, Riche again mentions 8d as the common 
soldier’s daily wage, “no more than they tooke many hundred [!] yeares ago 
when they might buy more for the eight pence then they can doe now for their 
eighteene.” 

* B. Rocca, Imprese, Paris, 1591, 34 (ed. princ., Venice, 1566-70). 
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Greene lists ‘Treasure to make just pay to hys Souldiours.” 
Digges urged that a captain ought “never to keep back his soul- 
diours paye, but by all means to seeke to get them their pay, and 
to his ability rewarding them over and above?’” and he adds 
that the general should make sure that the captains give the 
soldiers their just earnings.’ Smythe signfi:antly urges that sol- 
diers be paid promptly;* and Gascoigne even more pointedly re- 
marks that the men often lacked not only money but food.° 
Even Spain, richer in ready cash than any other country of 
Europe, paid its armies in Flanders so irregularly that the sol- 
diers threatened to sack Utrecht" to get their wages, and finally 
for like reason even despoiled the rich and friendly city of Ant- 
werp in the “Spanish Fury.’ 

The economic status of officers is somewhat difficult to de- 
termine. Digges apparently expected the captain to maintain 
himself as in feudal times, but urged that officers be paid in 
order to stop peculation.” According to Sutcliffe, at least some 
officers were paid; but perhaps this refers only to occasional 
gifts like the three hundred guilders that the Prince of Orange 
gave Gascoigne for his valiant service at the taking of Middle- 
burgh. Elsewhere, however, Sutcliffe clearly suggests some 
sort of regular salary; and the same is implied in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Loyal Subject. Apparently in this as in other regards, 
the period was one of transition from the feudal army to the 
New Model of Cromwell, the basis of the modern British mili- 
tary system; and it is certain that officers’ salaries were so small 
and so irregularly paid that the recipients were reduced to all 


5 R. Greene, Royal Exchange, Works, ed. Grosart, London, 1881-83, vu, 
253. See also Riche, Fruites 7, 70, etc. 

* Digges, Arithmeticall Militare Treatise, London, 1579, 93. Cf. B. Riche, 
op. cit., 7-8. 

7 Digges, op. cit., 142. 

® Sir John Smythe, Certain Discourses, London, 1590, Proeme dedicatorie. 

® G. Gascoigne, Dulce Bellum, stanza cxlix et seq. 

© Sir Roger Williams, Actions of the Lowe Countries, London, 1618, 102-103, 


The Spoyle of Antwerp, London, 1576, attributed to Gascoigne. 
2 Digges, Foure Paradoxes, London, 1604, 46-47. 

8 Sutcliffe, Lawes of Armes, London, 1593, 317. 

4 Duce Bellum, stanza cxli. 

4 Sutcliffe, op. cit., 316. 
6 The Loyal Subject, t, i. 
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sorts of shifts and chicanery” in order to maintain their social 
position in an extravagant age;'* and sometimes the officers were 
obliged to sell off their very arms and equipment to pay their 
debts."® 

Such abuses had been evident since the reign of Henry VI,” 
and led to scandalous conditions in army life. Captains “made 
gaine of their places;” and, “in most countries, those [were] ad- 
vaced soonest that spoile their country most to enrich them- 
selves.’”! In England, peculation seems to have been particu- 
larly common. The Dutch paid their captains; but the frugal 
burghers lengthened the fiscal month to forty-eight days, al- 
though the officers could hardly live thirty days on their sala- 
ries. Thus it was “utterly impossible for them [the officers of 
the times] to live without Frauds . . . besides on their Countrey 
and friends.’’ Many captains regularly stole the pay of their 
soldiers; and such conditions filled the higher ranks of the 
army with unscrupulous freebooters rather than honest gentle- 
men. Digges, significantly enough, remarks that the ensign, as 
connecting link between officers and the rank and file, had spe- 
cial opportunity for pocketing the soldiers’ money. Iago, how- 
ever, seems to have been innocent of such abuses. Captains often 
padded their pay-rolls; sometimes by putting the same soldier 
in two different “bands” so that he would “‘pass twice in one 
Muster,’™ and by retaining on their rolls the names of the fallen, 
deadheads who existed only to draw pay.* At worst, a comman- 
der might even lead his men into “‘some desperate unfeasible 
Service, where he may bring his Fantry to have their throats 
cut, and then, having choice horses to save himself by flight, and 
his confederate Favorites, with the pay of the dead they may 
banquet and riot their fill. . . .”* Sometimes they even sacked a 


7 Cf. J. W. Fortescue, “The Army” (Shakespeare’s England, Oxford, 1917, 
1, 121 et seg.) 

18 H. Hall. Society in the Elizabethan Age, London, 1886, Ch. vii; Digges, 
Foure Paradoxes, 1 et seg., 100, etc. 

18 Sutcliffe, op. cit., 316. 

© Major J. D. M. Cockle, Bibliography, London, 1900, 63. 

41 Sutcliffe, op. cit., Epistle dedicatorie. 

* Digges, Foure Paradoxes, 2 et seq. 
8 Sutcliffe, op. cit., 74. 
* Digges, Treatise, 123. See also B. Riche, op. cit., 7, 19 and 64. 
* Digges, Foure Paradoxes, 1 et seq. % Thid., 19-20, 48. 
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friendly country.?’ Judged by such standards, Iago was indeed ~ 


“honest Iago.”” These abuses were the recognized commonplaces 
of Elizabethan army life, as is apparent in the popular pamph- 
lets and broadsides of the time and in the Falstaff material in 
Shakespeare’s own plays. Apparently, however, they did not 
exist in the army of Othello at Cyprus. 

Such a state of affairs, as Digges tell us, debased the type of 
officer. Elizabeth neglected her soldiers; and “such as followed 
the wars were despised of every man.’’** According to Gascoigne, 
the army was made up of unthrifts, boasters, and felons;*® and, 
at the opening of the play at least, Iago can claim distinct su- 
peviority to all three of these classes. Barnabe Riche, an old sol- 
dier himself, bitterly declares: “. . . the militarie profession . . . is 
now become of so slender estimation that there is no accompt 
neither made of it, nor any shall profess it.’*° Sir Henry Knyvett 
imputed the general corruption of the service to “‘the rash and 
evil choyce which hath byn most commonlie made of needy, 
riotous, licentious, ignorant, and base collonells, Captaynes, 
Lieutenants, Ensignes, Sargentes and such like officers. . . .”™ 
According to such a criterion, all the officers of the play seem 
to have belonged to a rather superior type. 

Nevertheless, Iago had to live; and, if the play was to retain 
for the Elizabethan audience the realism necessary for a domes- 
tic tragedy, Iago should be supplied with some sort of economic 
background. This economic background, Shakespeare added in 
the character of Roderigo, “‘this poor trash of Venice,” of whom 
Iago boasts: “Thus do I ever make my fool my purse.’ There is 
nothing essentially degrading in an old soldier’s taking a sort of 
prentice to be initiated into the profession of arms, especially 
in an age when self-defense was necessary on the ordinary public 
street; and the ancient relationship of knight to squire or page 
furnishes a perfectly respectable precedent; but military life dur- 


7 Ibid., 7, 25, 54. 
*8 Fortescue, British Army, London, 1899, 1, 139, commenting upon R. Bar- 
tet, Theoricke and Practicke of Moderne Warres, London, 1598. 
*® Gascoigne, Dulce Bellum, in Poems, ed. Hazlitt, 1869, 1, 166 et seq. 
*° B. Riche His Farewell to the Militarie Profession (1581) Publ. Shak. Soc., 
London, 1846, 10. An appropriate motto for the Falstaff plays! 
" H. Knyvett, Defence of the Realme, London, 1596. 
* Othello, 11, i, 313; 1, iii, 387. 
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ing the Renaissance was not upon the highest plane, and even 
this idealistic tradition suffered from the general corruption. 
Certainly Roderigo entrusted considerable moneys to his Men- 
tor,™ to very small purpose; but the financial relationship of the 
two was hardly extraordinary in the light of the customs of the 
day. Digges says that soldiers took their comrades’ money when 
they could ;* and Sutcliffe remarks: “For want of pay they [sold- 
diers] spoyle their friends and associates, yea their companions, 
and commit many outrages... .”** The worldly wise Lord Bur- 
leigh warned his son against parasites and spendthrifts.% Appar- 
ently this was a pious fraud of the profession accepted by the 
age: 

Extortious Rascalls, when they are alone, 

Bethink how closely they have pick’d each bone; 

Nay, with a frolicke humor they will brag, 

How blanck they left their empty Suter’s bag.” 


This custom was even more debased by the old soldier, or the 
counterfeit old soldier, who went his swaggering course about 
the streets of London. This “roaring boy,” the prototype in 
English life of the Roman miles gloriosus, ‘cheats young gulls 
that are newly come to town. . . . He is a supervisor to brothels. 
He will wear [a friend] threadbare e’er he forsake him.’** ‘‘To 
devour soft prodigals” was indeed a recognized means of liveli- 
hood ;** and Iago, in taking Roderigo’s money, was at all events 
true to his profession. The “roarer’”’ was a sort of parasite,‘ 
a blusterer“ and a Pandarus: ‘“‘A Parasite is the image of In- 
iquity; who for the gaine of drosse is devoted to villainie. He is a 
kinde of thiefe . . . he breakes into houses with his tongue and 
pickes pockets with his flatterie. His face is brazed that he can- 


* Tbid., 1, iii, 389; rv, ii, 187 et seg. 

* Digges, Foure Paradoxes, 2 et seq. 

* Sutcliffe, op. cit., 74. 

* Burleigh, Advice to his Son, in Instructions for Youth, London, 1722. 

* John Stephens the Younger, Essays and Characters, London, 1616, 1, 2. 

* T. Overbury, Characters, The Roaring Boy. See also Characters attributed 
to J. Webster, Works, ed. Lucas, rv, 32; Old Book Collector’s Miscellany, London, 
1871, 1, 127; the younger Loveless in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady. 

* Volpone, 1, i, spoken by Mosca. Elizabeth did not pension old soldiers 
(B. Riche, Fruites, 53). 

“© N. Breton, The Courtier and the Country-Man (1618), ed. Grosart, 6. 

“ Stephens, of. cit., 1, 9-10; B. Riche, My Ladies Looking-Glasse, London, 
1616, 49-50. 
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not blush and his hands are limed to catch holde what he can 
light on. ... Hee is sometime a pander to carry messages of 
ill meetings and perhaps hath some eloquence to persuade sweet- 
nesse in sinne. He is the hate of Honesty and the abuse of Beauty, 
the spoyle of Youth and the misery of age.’ Iago’s relations 
with Roderigo hardly sink as low as this: Iago rarely boasts and 
seldom flatters. He may be of lower social class than Sir Toby 
Belch, but he is a higher type of man; and he is better than 
Jonson’s Bobadill. 

Roderigo, moreover, gained at least something by this ar- 
rangement. In those times, without any organized police, street 
fights such as those of the Montagus and the Capulets were an 
ordinary occurrence; and one’s sole defense against casual in- 
sult was one’s trusty sword and good right arm, or better still 
an established reputation as a fencer. Otherwise any bully might 
establish his reputation before the world by a sudden and un- 
provoked attack. Many men, indeed, according to John Earle,* 
affected an air of bravado to protect their lives. The more tim- 
orous sought refuge under the patronage of someone without 
fear, if not without reproach. A high-class prostitute, for in- 
stance, would employ a bravo “to fight, swear, and stare in her 
behalfe.”“ For Roderigo, some such arrangement was necessary, 
especially in the rough and tumble life of the camp: better be 
robbed by Iago than robbed and beaten by every one else. He is 
the ‘““‘Weake brain’d Gull,” or the “Novice” described by John 
Stephens: he has been brought up by his mother, or by some 
“oylie ton’d servant,” or by some “flattering Tutor,” and con- 
sequently is “tenderly fearefull.’* “A bigg protestation makes 
him yeeld to any man outside that will borrow, as soon as ten 
thieves with swords and pistols”; and he can be duped “with 
little paines taking.’ Sir Walter Raleigh especially warned his 
son against being “‘beggared and destroyed, paying the Reckon- 
ing of other Men’s Riot’*’?; Brathwait describes the whole sys- 
tem: 


 N. Breton, The Good and the Badde (1616), ed. Grosart, London, 1879, n, 
Characters, No. xl. 
® J. Earle, Micro-cosmographie, No. lv. 
“ Greene, Ned Browne, Works, ed. Grosart, xt, 11. 
* Stephens, op. cit., 208 ef seq. 
“ Tbid., 243. 
“' Instructions to his Son. Chs. v and rx. 
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Some others there are of this band, which I have likewise observed; and they are 
taken for grave Censors or Moderates, if any difference occurre amongst Young 
Gentlemen. And these have beene Men in their time (at least accounted so) but 
now their fortunes falling to an ebbe, having drawne out thgir time in expence 
above their meanes, they are enforced (and well it were if Misery forced them not 
to worse) to erect a Sconce, hereto the Roarers make recourse, and to their 
Rendevou: And hereto also resorts the raw and unseasoned Youth, whose late- 
fallen patrimonie makes him purchase acquaintance at what rate soever; glory- 
ing much to be esteemed one of the fraternity. And he must now keep hisQuerter, 
maintaine his prodigall rout with what his Parcimonious father long carked for; 
prepare his Rere-suppers; and all this, to get him a little knowledge in the Art 
of roaring. And by this time, you may suppose him to have attained to some 
degree, so as he can looke bigge, erect his Mouchatoes, stamp and stare, and call 
the Drawer Rogue, drinke to his Venus in a Venice-glasse, and to moralize her 
Sex, throwes it over his head and breakes it, But for all this, he hath not fully 
learned his postures; for upon discourse of valour, he hath discovered his Cow- 
ardize; and this gives occasion to one of his Cumrades to triumph ore his weak- 
nesse. .. .© 

Iago would seem to belong to the class of “‘censors’’ rather than 
to the mere “‘roarers.’’ Roderigo would correspond to the young 
prodigal, noted also by Forsythe as a type in Elizabethan 
drama;** and, as a parasite, he belongs among the “‘poor zanys,” 
in contrast to an adroit intriguer like the Volpone of Jonson. He 
reminds one of the youth described by Bryskett: “Like waxe to 
vice . . . in expence, aye too too lavish still.’®° He is giddy and 
easily fooled; and he will probably turn out a rake.*' The type 
must have been common in Elizabethan life. Like the Brainless 
of John Earle, he was in sore need of a guide, but is a bit too 
old for the ordinary tutor. “His friendship commonly is begun 
in a supper, and lost in lending money.” He calls to mind the 
inprovident young gallant of Webster,™ and the coward of 
Nicholas Breton, who ordinarily makes love with his purse.™ 
Whetstone would apologize for him, and disparage the mer- 
chants who supplied his tastes;® but one cannot greatly regret 
his financial misfortunes; and can one greatly blame Iago for 


‘ 


“8 R. Brathwait, English Genileman, London, 1633, 41. 

*? Forsythe, Shirley’s Plays, New York, 1914, 197 et seq. 

5° L. Bryskett, Discourse, London, 1606, 103-104. 

51 Thid., 113 et seg. Cf. 134-135. 

52 J. Earle, op. cit., no. 42. 

53 Webster, ed. cit., rv, 32-33. 

% Breton, The Good and the Badde, no. 43. 

5° G. Whetstone, A Marrow for Magistrates of Cities, London, 1584, sigs. 
3 et seg. and 13 et seq. 
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providing for a rainy day by selling at least some sort of protec- 
tion and advice to Roderigo? 

The relation, therefore, of Roderigo and Iago is not a mere 
matter of dramatic convention borrowed from the Latin miles 
glorious,™ but a realistic sketch from Elizabethan life.’ It repre- 
sents the decadence of an ancient custom by which the novice 

and the weak seek aid from the experienced and the strong: 
| Iago wanted money; Roderigo, protection and advice; and, as 
always, the stronger abused the relationship. Of all the ways, 
moreover, that Iago could have gotten a living, he chose the least 
blameworthy that a soldier’s life afforded; he is certainly less 
corrupt than the much be-lauded Falstaff;** and the ordinary 
Elizabethan would doubtless have considered him ‘‘honest as 
this world goes.”’ 

Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 





% Forsythe, op. cit., 64; Stoll, Univ. of Minn. Studies, No. 2, 1915, 20 et 
seq. etc. Cf. Legouis, Essays and Studies of te “nglish Assoc., xm, Oxford, 1928, 
74 et seq. 

57 See also the rest of this series of studies by the present writer, Cap- 
tain General Othello, Anglia, XLIII, 296 et seq.; “Honest Iago,” P.M.L.A., 
Sept., 1931, and forthcoming papers on Falstaff, Desdemona etc. 

88 E.g., Bradley, Shakespearean Lectures, London, 1904. 




















GRIMMELSHAUSEN’S MINOR WORKS 


Grimmelshausen did not take the reading world by storm. 
His first efforts are definitely derivative: they should be read 
not for any intrinsic merit, but because they illustrate his prog- 
ress toward a form in which he could properly express himself. 
Nevertheless, his earliest known work, the Traumgeschicht von 
Dir und Mir, compose” certainly not later than 1658, exhibits 
traits which do not disappear in his more important writings. 
He adopts a tone intended to encourage the reader, striking it by 
the ever popular assertion that he is not fond of early rising. This 
is at once personal and a natura! approach to the subject of 
dreams. His connection with Moscherosch, ultimately with 
Quevedo, is not to be questioned, but the Traumgeschicht is not 
the firstling of the true satirist. He can jeer directly enough at 
the dandy and his wardrobe, at the drunken parson and the self- 
advertising scholar who is, in his own estimation, a master of 
many languages. He has an eye equally for the much taxed 
peasant and the posturing, unsympathetic physician. He is 
aware of the deceitfulness of self-styled polite society and of the 
utter silliness of many of its activities. But his charges are more 
characterised by humor of an obvious and coarse type, than by 
an intense bitterness. While he is obviously proud of his own 
scraps of learning, however much his manner may seek to dis- 
guise the fact, he offers a delightful passage parodying the style 
of the polite novel of the age. It calls to be given in full: 

Die silberhelle, die kristallene, die durchsichtige, schéne, runde Trépflein hungen 
ihr bereits an den Augelein als wie der Morgentau an den griinen Kleeblittern 
in einem Grasgarten, bald iiberschwemmeten sie die weissen Lilien und leibfarbe 


Réslein ihrer gemalten Wangen, dass ihr das késtliche Perlenwisserlein in den 
korallinen Teich ihres betriibten Miindleins liefe.! 


Even at this experimental stage he was, obviously, fully con- 
scious of one purpose, the creation of a style which should scout 
artificiality and be, in conformity with the character of his 
creative impulse, realistic. 

There is no faltering in his second, but shorter apprentice 
piece, the Reisebeschreibung nach der obern Mondswelt, 1660. 


1 tv, 31. (References throughout to Grimmelshausens Werke in vier Teilen 
herausgegeben von Hans Heinrich Borcherdt.) 
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He makes no pretence at attempting tasks which only a deeply 
imaginative writer, with full control over his imagination, could 
properly accomplish. He stops short at the thoroughly effective 
opening of the dream, giving no description of the actual jour- 
ney to the moon. Then, avoiding the fantastic, he presents his 
first moon-dweller without comment. What sense of reality he 
achieves must, in the absence of all descriptive detail, be due to 
his assumption of a place perfectly comprehensible to the reader. 
The happy touch of introducing a moon-man who had been on 
earth and could even speak good Niirnberg merely emphasizes 
this method. There is nothing here of true satiric depth. The 
Lord of the Moon may have listened throughout with pleasure, 
the reader cannot. That satiric fervor that holds the reader’s 
attention willy nilly is wholly lacking. Criticism of society comes 
natural to Grimmelshausen, but it certainly does not always 
come first. At times there emerges a lover of anecdote out of 
whom it is possible for a novelist to grow. More rarely there is a 
glimpse of the inventiveness which the writer of fiction must 
possess, as in the very few lines which describe how the author, 
having written a love letter for a page, fled before the drawn 
sword of the boy’s rival and, jumping through the window of a 
house on the very edge of the moon, fell safely and softly into 
his own bed. This Reisebeschreibung lacks all definite construc- 
tion; indeed, it is in some places only very loosely, if at all, con- 
nected. Grimmelshausen is himself conscious of a tendency to 
digress. His interest in narrative is, as yet, extremely slight in 
comparison with his desire to voice his opinions; he is not back- 
ward in reiterating themes already familiar from the Traum- 
geschicht, but in some respects the shorter piece covers a wider 
field. The moderate table kept by the Lord of the Moon is in 
open contrast to the immoderate eating and drinking of Ger- 
man seventeenth century society, as is his simple designation to 
the grandiose titles of the German princes. Yet Grimmelshausen 
can be blunter than this, because he does not shrink from homely 
yet effective metaphor. This is how he presents the oppression of 
the poor: “Ein mancher hilft der Armen Sacke leeren und tuet 
den seinen nieuff, als wann er ihn fiillen wollte.’’*Or he introduces 
a popular proverb, as that which deals with big and little thieves: 


* tv, 61. 
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“Die kleine Dieb verdienen den Strick und die grossen giildene 
Ketten.’’* Or he hits off, as aptly as a nineteenth century realist, 
the self-styled invalids who flock to the spas to display their 
expensive clothes. He does not miss an opportunity to laugh at 
things whose fundamental social import is inconsiderable, as 
when he composes the love-letter which ridicules the language 
of the lovers in the polite novel. Indeed, his ixterest in writing 
itself is clearly increasing: he laments the little time ‘ein ehr- 
licher Secretarius’ has to himself and touches upon the special 
troubles of authors and booksellers, a topic which later he can 
never wholly forget. Doubts as to Grimmelshausen’s position 
with regard to the churches are raised by the passage where he 
proclaims himself to be of the old religion, but not Roman; but 
there can be no doubts as to his dislike of sectarian dissension. 
The presumption of the trained theologian appeals to him as an 


obvious foolishness: 


Wann jeder verdampt soll sein, der nicht verstehet, was viel Gelehrten ver- 
meinen zu verstehen, so wiirde es dem meisten Teil iibel gesagt sein, welche nicht 
alle auf die Universitat zu Leyden oder Tiibingen kommen.‘ 


This is not the attitude of a man indifferent to religion, but that 


of a man to whom religion means much more than the mere 


details of doctrine. 

Six years after the Reisebeschreibung appeared Der satyrische 
Pilgram which contains allusions to himself, but allusions that 
cannot be either proved or disproved. Even if he fails to make the 
hero real, he shows a confidence in himself that could hardly 
have been founded upon this slight work. One is not surprised, 
therefore, at two straightforward references to the coming publi- 
cation of Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus. Somewhat tire- 
somely the hero delivers himself upon a variety of topics which 
in no sense arise out of any central action, but are simply indi- 
cative of the author’s interests and reappear in his more impor- 
tant work. We meet company of a kind to which he frequently 
re-introduces us later, and he begins his warning against the 
horrors of war. Der satyrische Pilgram is much more a display of 
worldly wisdom and of an inclination toward moral and pseudo- 
moral disquisitions, than an essay in fiction. The love of narra- 
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tive, which must when the circumstances are considered have 
been strong in Grimmelshausen then, finds no real opportunity 
to express itself. We feel that the author was still too anxious to 
establish himself as a commentator on life, a commentator des- 
tined to force the attention of those readers who so largely valued 
a novelist not for his true narrative powers, but for the extent 
of the information he could impart. 

Publisher and author did their best to improve upon the 
commercial success of Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus which 
first appeared in 1668. Grimmelshausen used Simplicissimus as a 
figure with which the reading public must be familiar. The al- 
manac making, which for a time was presumably a steady 
though not a rich source of income to the author, attains a 
spurious significance through its connections with Simplicissi- 
mus. In the preface to the first of the Continuationen des aben- 
teuerlichen und recht wunderselisamen Simplicii Simplicissimi 
which Borcherdt assumes, with all appearance of likelilood, 
were originally printed in almanacs between 1668 and 1670, the 
reader’s friendly feeling toward Simplicissimus is taken for 
granted: ‘{ich] hoffe, mein Vorhaben werde dir nicht missfallen, 
sondern weilen es von Simplicissimo herkomme, héchst annehm- 
lich sein und geneigt-willig aufgenommen werden.’”* The author 
claims to have written the Continuationen for the sole purpose 
of providing his countrymen with some pleasure to relieve their 
toil, and he may have been successful in his purpose. The second 
Continuatio was actually written first. In comparison with that 
of Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus the manner of writing is 
somewhat subdued, but the very compressed short story it con- 
tains is not without all interest. One reads how Simplicissimus, 
while asleep on his island, is captured by savages and carried off 
by them on a huge raft. From this predicament he is released 
by a Portuguese vessel which has among its company men who 
remember how he had once been shown in public as a curiosity. 
They assure him of return to Europe. On the death of the ship’s 
surgeon, Simplicissimus takes his place. Arriving in Lisbon, he is 
very generously treated and resolves, after making himself more 
presentable, to go on pilgrimage to Compostella. The presence 
of other German pilgrims turns his thoughts to his native land 
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and to his son whom he has not seen for so long. He sails to 
Amsterdam, setting out thence to accomplish the rest of the 
journey on foot. Half-way across Germany his money gives out, 
and he is forced into quack-doctoring to keep himself from star- 
vation. He has a real piece of luck in finding a small fortune by 
observing the conduct of a ghost. Freed from the need of prac- 
tising quackery, he reaches the farm where his foster parents are 
still hale in their old age, and his son is enjoying glorious youth. 
The sentiment with which this Continuatio opens, the suggestion 
that Simplicissimus was living on his island “gleichsam wie im 
Schlauraffenland” is hardly in keeping with one’s memory of the 
pious Simplicissimus one last met, and Borcherdt may be largely 
right in asserting that the Continuationen as a whole form only 
an “‘unorganisches Zwischenglied.’* Nevertheless, this one does 
bring Simplicissimus back to Germany and make him available 
for future use: without it his appearance in Der seltsame S pring- 
insfeld would be entirely unmotivated. Borcherdt, although 
inclining to overestimate the organic nature of the major Sim- 
plician writings, appears to neglect the fact that Grimmelshau- 
sen must have thought it due to himself and his readers to show 
how Simplicissimus came to have left the island where he had 
been so resolved to stay. 

The third and longest Continuatio, second in order of com- 
position, has no such justification for its existence. One wonders 
to what extent it may be related to Grimmelshausen’s own ex- 
periences as a publican. The short, but effective scene in which 
Simplicissimus’ foster-mother comes to fetch her husband and 
himself from the inn, but is induced to stay and drink herself 
into tearful incoherence is surely taken straight from life. Grim- 
melshausen makes no attempt overtly to connect this Simpli- 
cissimus with the island hermit, and the reader will find it diffi- 
cult to recognize that hermit in a toping, gambling drifter who 
is finally kept by a publican to attract customers. There is, 
naturally, the possibility of arguing that some such fate was 
bound to befall a man who had been thrown back into a world 
which in his heart he despised, but then the author himself 
seems to be indifferent to any such possibility. Perhaps he was 
overpersuaded by a publisher desirous of beating the pirates and 
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continuously putting new stuff on the market, but there is no 
escaping the fact that he used the figure of Simplicissimus here 
simply because he judged it would prove attractive to the public. 
Actually, any figure would have served. That excellent anecdote 
which shows us Simplicissimus riding on a goat in the dark to 
frighten travellers back to his patron’s inn is worthy of an 
author who thought very highly of Till Eulenspiegel. His later 
adventures as the servant of a quack who misuses him, and 
whom he, when the opportunity occurs, amply repays for his 
meanness are reminiscent of the movela picaresca. This vaga- 
bond, whose tremendous voice can of itself strike terror into 
people, has eventually some success as a writer of almanacs and 
in this way attaches to himself a rich youth with literary lean- 
ings. There follows Grimmelshausen’s version of the seventh 
story from the fourth day of the Decameron, but the German 
novelist had not read the pitiful story of Simona and Pasquino 
in Boccaccio. His source was, presumably, Hans Sachs. One is 
inclined to smile at Simplicissimus, when his resolve to devote 
the rest of his life to grief is shattered by the urge to return to 
almanac making. No doubt it is a good bit of advertising, and 
Grimmelshausen follows it up by emphasizing his wish to 
brighten the laborious lot of his countrymen by telling the story 
of his life. He concludes with the definite promise that there is 
still more to come. Although it will not from his knowledge of 
Simplicissimus surprise him, the reader will hardly enthuse over 
the Zugab des wunderbarlichen weltstreichenden Arzts Simplicis- 
simi. 

The first, but last written of the Continuationen will please 
him less: it is undeniably dull. One gets the impression that 
Grimmelshausen, without being sure of himself, attempted to be 
exceedingly smart, only to fail miserably. This Continuatio 
leaves Simplicissimus as an itinerant quack and news-vendor 
with all Europe for his territory, but also as an almanac maker 
at variance with his rivals. This latter condition is so suggestive 
of a personal equation, that one realises the Continuationen 
cannot be neglected by the student of Grimmelshausen, although 
the question of their literary merit does not arise. 

The same may be said of Der ewigwihrende Kalender, also 
carefully attributed to Simplicissimus. This does not prevent 
one agreeing with the author, when he claims it in the dedica- 
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tion to be the outcome of much labor. Intended as a book for all, 
it certainly provides something to meet most tastes: even the 
seventeenth century high-brow may not have been above dip- 
ping into it surreptitiously. Anecdotes and tales, recipes and 
practical hints for the conduct of house and farm, gossip and 
popular wisdom form a real olla podrida. Grimmelshausen draws 
his material from sources so multifarious, that one realizes what 
an omniverous reader he must have been. It is true, one cannot 
decide to what extent this contemner of superstition had purged 
his own mind of foolish, possibly harmful, beliefs. Astrology, 
that pseudo-science, which could still stultify man’s reasoning 
powers in the seventeenth century, is not without its attractions 
for Grimmelshausen. Indeed, one feels that he scarcely read the 
printed page with the same insight with which he regarded the 
world about him. He was, no doubt, almost entirely a self-edu- 
cated man with an uncritical joy in the mere accumulation of 
knowledge. The reader of Der abenteuerliche Simplicissimus is 
occasionally attracted in Der ewigwahrende Kalender by material 
which Grimmelshausen owed to his war experiences; yet there is 
nothing that goes very deep, and the treatment of dates is dis- 
tinctly arbitrary. Here is an author in a hurry. For it is an au- 
thor, not a mere compiler, who tells how he discovered the first 
manuscript sheets of this almanac wrapped around the butter 
which Simplicissimus’ foster-mother was taking into town to sell 
and how he went home with her to make sure of rescuing the 
remainder. And there can be no doubt about the hurry. Nu- 
merous publications of varying character appeared in the same 
year as Der ewigwihrende Kalender, 1670. 

Turning to those which concern us here, we find industry 
to have been the main factor in the writing of Ratio Status. It is 
an obvious compilation deriving any interest it may possess in 
part from its connection with the Jupiter episode and the discus- 
sion of the ‘German hero’ in the third book of Der abenteuerliche 
Simplicissimus. Nevertheless, Grimmelshausen was no merely 
passive compiler. Clearly his own convictions and feelings were 
at times engaged. His main thesis appears to be the necessity 
of a monarch akin to Heine’s free king amid a free people. 

Another publication of the same year was Simplicissimi 
wunderliche Gaukeltasche. Designed for the collecting of a crowd 
at a fair or in the market-place, or merely for the amusement of 
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a social gathering, it is of no literary consequence. On the one 
hand, it merely reémphasizes the author’s intention of making 
all possible capital out of the name Simplicissimus and its asso- 
ciations; on the other, it throws a little further light on the man 
himself. This astonishing aid to character reading with its 
characteristic woodcuts and uninspired verse had already played 
its part in an entertaining episode in Der seltsame S pringinsfeld. 
One feels that Grimmelshausen rather prided himself on his 
familiarity with the tricks of the fair-ground, tricks which in the 
course of his early life he must have had ample opportunity of 
learning. The Gawukeltasche was printed along with Der erste 
Barnhduter, and on the common title-page hits at the high-brows 
by meeting them much more than half way and ascribing the 
booklet to “‘Illiterato Ignorantio, zugenannt Idiota.’”” One may 
suspect, however, that his attitude is not uninfluenced by a 
grudge against circumstance which has deprived him of the fuller 
education he could have wished for himself. Der erste Bérnhduter 
is no invention of Grimmelshausen: he simply gives to a legen- 
dary and popular tale, which later writers have also found attrac- 
tive, a literary form, but he does so with marked gusto and 
equally marked confidence in his capacity to handle just such 
material. 

The Ratstiibel Plutonis is worthy of more consideration. 
Published in 1672 and “aufrecht Simplicianisch beschrieben,” 
this popular symposium on the art of getting rich has definite 
qualities of observation and realistic suggestion of character. 
The manner of writing which Grimmelshausen himself here so 
deliberately associates with the Simplicissimus figure, shows 
itself a strange mixture, but one the author doubtless hoped 
would with its appeal at once to the reader’s wits and to his 
feelings prove attractive to a varied public. Influences upon the 
work have not been difficult to establish: Grimmelshausen was 
not shy of benefiting from the labors of contemporaries of whom 
he expressly mentions Johann Balthasar Schupp, a scholar, 
Protestant preacher, and writer of satirical quality. The social 
and political implications to be found here were certainly not 
drawn by Grimmelshausen alone. One thinks of Moscherosch 
with whom, however, Die verkehrte Welt, also published in 1672, 
is more intimately connected. But Grimmelshausen, with his 
ability and his experience as a writer of fiction, is able to do 
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something beyond the power of like-minded contemporaries. He 
is able to bring together a varied company the individual mem- 
bers of which will not only serve as mouthpieces for his ideas, but 
will also, in doing so, reveal their own characters. Several of 
them, indeed, were already well known to readers of Grimmels- 
hausen. Of greatest interest is Simplicissimus himself, full of 
experience of the world and quite definitely ‘satyrice gesinnt.’ 
This upright and open-hearted German, who is not afraid to 
describe himself in far from complimentary terms, has no illu- 
sions as to the source of worldly success. He might have been 
speaking of the modern world of big business, when he declares: 
Wer sich ernstlich und einmal vor allemal resolviert hat, reich zu werden, und 
in solchem Vorsatz bestiindig verharren will, der muss das Gewissen nicht genau 
beobachten.’ 


Inclining to the belief that a man cannot live alone, he 
bewails the expensiveness of a wife, especially of a young wife. 
One can hardly help believing that on the subject of wives Grim- 
melshausen is writing from personal experience, more especially 
when through the mouth of Collybius, the merchant, he pro- 
claims the misery of marrying poor and struggling with a young 


and large family. Thoroughly in keeping with his established 
character, Simplicissimus supplies some coarse touches, as when 
he throws this incident in the balance against exaggerated econ- 


omy: 
Man henke auch nicht zuviel an iiberfliissigen Hausrat, wie meine Wiirtin zu N. 
getan, welche bei Tag die Supp in einem Hafen kochte, den sie bei Nacht anstatt 
eines Kammergeschirrs brauchte.® 


Condemning luxury of every kind, Grimmelshausen makes 
direct criticisms of society through Laborinus, the artisan. La- 
borinus, who has noticed that lying and deceit are not without 
their bearing on success, is clear that solid industry will not in 
itself bring riches. Without any suggestion of being irreligious, 
he is openly contemptuous of the manner in which the clergy 
exact their contributions from every man from the cradle to the 
grave. No attempt can be made here to indicate al! the lines 
taken by Grimmelshausen’s social criticism; its general tenor is 
clear enough, as it passes through the short personal contribu- 
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tions of the members of the symposium into the tales which are 
all woven round the idea of riches. These tales are frequently 
given in a form many removes from the original, but far from 
being anxious to disguise his dependence upon reading, Grim- 
melshausen is continually airing the scraps of learning and the 
general knowledge he has succeeded in acquiring. Although from 
the very nature of the work there is much that may be read at 
random, random reading does not do justice to the interplay of 
character, more especially to the response of the uncultured 
members of the symposium to the contributions of those to 
whom opportunity has been kinder. In a way, too, everything 
leads up to Simplicissimus’ final address to Monsigneur Secun- 
datus, the representative of the German princes, urging him to 
put his position to proper use. Simplicissimus castigates the 
nobleman’s habit of following nothing but his own whims and 
desires, indifferent to expense, oblivious to the corrupt influence 
of foreign manners, and utterly careless of his own duty, atten- 
tion to the welfare of his own land. While the fiction reader may 
find this address overlong, it is actually a living indictment 
of real import to the social historian. But the Ratstiibel Plutonis 
is not without passages to show that its author was more than a 
publicist. Just as the character of Simplicissimus’ old peasant 
fost: -father seems to stand out with the greatest clearness, so 
the unexpected arrival of gypsies at his farm produces the most 
convincing incident in the book. Grimmelshausen, personally 
familiar with gypsy raids, is able to impart the actual atmos- 
phere vf such a situation, as the old peasant and his wife hurry 
away to save their treasured possessions. In such an atmosphere 
one can very well accept the reappearance of the once dashing 
adventuress Courasche, now old and riding a mule; nor is one 
surprised that Simplicissimus quickly discovers his old com- 
panion, Springinsfeld. Grimmelshausen’s own thoughts are never 
far from the Simplicissimus group: he connects it again with the 
first part of a new novel, Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest. 

That does not, however, complete his publications for 1672: 
there remains Die verkehrte Welt. This vision of hell, despite cer- 
tain realistic qualities which were to be expected, rises to no 
heights. Grimmelshausen’s imagination is neither deep nor 
grandiose enough to sustain the calls of the situation he has 
devised in order to amplify his condemnation of the vices of the 
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privileged classes. One is struck by his willingness to return to 
a form through which he had in the first place approached the 
novel. 

The following year produced the trivial Simplicissimi Gal- 
genmidnnlein which, claiming to be a compendious treatise on 
mandrakes, did not find favor with the public. Although Sim- 
plicissimus is named as the original author, and a connection 
with incidents in Der seltsame Springinsfeld and Die Landstér- 
serin Courasche is clear, there was only one edition. Yet this 
trivial and unsuccessful work has points of interest. Grimmels- 
hausen appears much more certain that people making use of 
mandrakes are committing themselves to the devil, than scepti- 
cal about a mandrake’s power of doubling money left with it 
overnight. Indeed, his progressive standpoint in many things is 
not maintained in matters related to certain popular supersti- 
tions. One can scarcely doubt his belief in wizards and witches, 
and one cannot fail to recognize the sobering effect of any subject 
related to this belief on his manner of writing: 

Sonst habe ich auch eine Unholdin verbrennen sehen, welche bekannt, wann sie, 
durch ihre Reben gehend, die Rebstéck nur geschiittelt, so seien die Trauben 
aus dem benachbarten Stiick heriiber an ihre Stiick kommen.® 


Throughout, Grimmelshausen reveals himself as confident 

in his own control over language and, no doubt, overconfident of 
his power to interest readers in language questions. The dropping 
of e from many common words in the parts attributed to Simpli- 
cissimus is an attempt to carry out a promise made in the twelfth 
chapter of Der teutsche Michel to show how the German language 
could be much more economical in its use. Grimmelshausen ex- 
plains himself in the first chapter of the Galgenmdnnlein and 
declares his own preference as to style: 
Dass der Autor sich eines ungewéhnlichen neuen Stili hierinnen gebraucht, 
geschicht, weil er solches in seinem «.Gepriing mit dem teutschen Michel” zu tun 
versprochen; mehr einige Sprachhelden, sonderlich seinen Sohn Simplicissimum, 
damit zu scherzen, als vor sich selbst etwas Neues und Seltsams auf die Bahn 
zu bringen, massen ihm derjenige Stilus, wie er in den teutschen fiirstlichen und 
andern vornehmen Kanzleien iiblich, am allerbesten beliebt, er auch einen 
solchen zum Gebrauch zu haben wiinschet."” 


Der teutsche Michel had preceded the Galgenmdnnlein in 
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the same year. It is Grimmelshausen’s contribution to the lan- 
guage reform movement. The arguments themselves show noth- 
ing original, indeed the author’s sources, although he does not 
indicate them, are at times exceedingly obvious." Grimmels- 
hausen is never inclined to be half-hearted in the use of material 
that has appealed to him, and on this occasion he had evidently 
concluded that there was still room for an author who could 
bring together all that was essential to the proper treatment and 
understanding of the subject. It was an age which did not decry, 
but rather expected, the use of every existent source. Dubiety 
exists as to Grimmelshausen’s connection with the Language 
Societies. The lack of solidarity in the reform movement would 
make full allowance for his attack on Zesen’s improved spelling; 
authenticated members tilted openly at the proposals of the 
founder of the Hamburg “Rosenorden.” It was suggested by 
Bloedau™ that he was a member of the “Elbschwanenorden,” 
but nothing satisfactory supports the suggestion. If he did join 
such a society, it appears much more probable that, as suggested 
first by Scholte’ and then by Scholz, he was a member of the 
‘“‘Aufrichtige Tannengesellschaft”’ to which belonged 
the satirist Moscherosch whom Grimmelshausen knew, and the 
wealthy Dr. Kiiffer by whom he was at one time employed. 
Further, he made his greatest inroads upon a work which is itself 
mainly derivative, the Teutscher Sprache Ehrenkrantz by a Dr. 
Schill of Strassburg. The matter is of interest, if only of inci- 
dental interest, but there is nothing from which to determine if 
Grimmelshausen was ever a member of a type of society at which 


Strassburg 


he was certainly known to gibe. A possible solution may be that 
he was for a time a member of the “Aufrichtige Tannengesell- 
schaft,”’ only to withdraw in impatience at pedantry. 

In Der teutsche Michel he is not aiming at a work which 
might appear conclusive to the scholar; a writer who was cava- 
lier with grammar and indifferent to orthography could hardly 
have such pretensions. Much rather was he attempting to deal 
with the subject in a way that might attract a type of reader 
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not reached by the learned members of the Language Societies: 
this becomes the more marked the further the work advances. 
But the title-page itself emphasises the point when it describes 
the work as: Des weltberufenen Simplicissimi Prahlerei und Ge- 
pring mit seinem teutschen Michel, jederminniglichen, wanns sein 
kann, ohne Lachen su lesen erlaubt. The style, the whole manner 
is that of Der ebenteuerliche Simplicissimus. The vulgarity, from 
the modern standpoint, of some of the interspersed anecdotes is, 
accordingly, not unexpected. Subject aside, the reader of Grim- 
melshausen’s fiction can hardly be uninterested in this short 
work. To him it will not appear a mere compilation, for his at- 
tention will be engaged by what is characteristic, and he will feel 
the urge to establish, as far as may be possible, what is really 
personal in the arguments employed. Despite his scoffing at 
learning many languages, it is clear that Grimmelshausen is not 
actually hostile to anything that will lead to the attainment of a 
varied vocabulary and to a command over that vocabulary. His 
own interest in words as words, primarily perhaps in their im- 
mediate expressiveness, is patent throughout his writings. One 
is inclined to believe, even in face of his assertion that no sensible 
German ever hanged himself because he knew no foreign tongue, 
that he was sensitive as regards his own linguistic limitations. 
True, there is little sign of bitterness, but, reading between the 
lines, one can detect dissatisfaction with the little progress which 
the organization of society has allowed a man of his intelligence 
to make in the world. Yet this dissatisfaction does not induce 
in him an unpatriotic attitude; rather he shows his patriotic 
temper at once by making use of the already established personi- 
fication of his country’s spirit, the German Michel. On the other 
hand, though he has set his face against the demoralization of 
Germany through French influences, he recognizes the ultimate 
absurdity of the purist procedure and illustrates by the vocabu- 
lary he employs his own attitude in the matter. While condemn- 
ing a too generous foreign admixture in German, he did not hold 
that all such admixture was virulent poison. Compared with the 
vocabulary of a writer of equal capacity in modern German, 
Grimmelshausen’s carries over-many French and Latin words; 
under the conditions of his own day it may be accepted as the 
eminently sane solution of a writer determined to give to his 
work a living appeal. 
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The same, certainly not narrow, but properly patriotic 
sentiment, reminiscent of Moscherosch, makes itself felt also in 
Der stolze Melcher which has been assigned by Borcherdt to a 
date not before 1673. The aggressive, expansionist policy of 
Louis XIV and its necessary danger to Germany were obvious 
enough in certain senses. Grimmelshausen, however, recognized 
that here was something to be put before the general reading 
public not in the form of political tracts or learned treatises, 
but in a form capable of proving attractive in itself. Possibly one 
should infer from the fact that the work never went into a second 
edition that he overestimated his own ability to produce such a 
form. Nevertheless, Der stolze Michel is not to be overlooked. 
For one thing it is an aid in the effort to realize the man Grim- 
melshausen of whom so little is actually known; for another, it 
contains passages which are valuable in themselves. In essence 
it is a warning to German youths against enlisting in the French 
army for service against Holland. Grimmelshausen was resident 
in a district from which the French had been successful in ob- 
taining recruits: the necessary atmosphere for his tale was there 
to be used. He puts the tale in the mouth of a former schoolfellow 
of the self-willed and vain-glorious Melcher who had gone to 
fight his way to fortune in a French uniform. The narrator wit- 
nesses from where b« is lying in a thicket the homecoming of 
Melcher, a broken and utterly wretched man. The description 
of Melcher’s reception by his father and mother is simply, but 
effectively done, Grimmelshausen being especially sure in his 
handling of the rapid changes in the attitude of the mother to 
her errant, luckless son. Portions of the work lose this unstrained 
realism almost entirely: che tale is at times forgotten in the dis- 
cussion, though possibly one should not grumble, as the discus- 
sion is straightforwardly announced on the title-page: Der stolze 
Melcher, sambt einer Besprecknus von das Franzos Krieg mit der 
Holland. And at least no one can feel bored, when the rich peas- 
ant, Melcher’s father, is airing his views. One reflects that this 
was a type of man with whom Grimmelshausen had had every 
opportunity of becoming fully acquainted. The peasant con- 
demns his son for fighting for the French, though the parson and 
even the squire, whose speech is realistically differentiated from 
that of the peasant and the soldier, at first do not agree with him 
in this condemnation. Later in the discussion, however, the 
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squire allows the possible danger to Germany from the enlist- 
ment of her youth in the army of another country. But there isa 
further side to the conclusions that are reached, a more positive 
side. Companions of Melcher in the wretchedness of foreign 
military service have been a Savoyard and a Swiss. It is a tribute 
to Grimmelshausen’s lack of narrowness that he puts the ex- 
pression of a truer patriotism in the mouth not of a German, but 
of this Swiss. There is something to which one feels drawn in the 
declaration of this disillusioned mercenary that he will fight no 
more, save to defend his own country, and in her defence will not 
look for pay. Der stolze Melcher was written with a definite pur- 
pose, without any chance of misinterpretation. If the tone at the 
beginning shows some relationship to that of Der abenteuerliche 
Simplicissimus and its kindred, it quickly changes to one of bit- 
ter earnest. The intriguing figure of Simplicissimus himself does 
not appear, nor is his spirit adjured on the title-page; indeed, 
Grimmelshausen was willing to let the little book be published 
without any indication of authorship. This is all the more signi- 
ficant,as he ‘urned to the manner he had found congenial in 
the second part of Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest. One is tempted 
to reflect that he might, had he lived, have written a novel on 
the basis of the French wars, a novel which, composed in the 
temper of Der stolze Melcher, but with a greater felicity of treat- 
ment, might have proved fully worthy of the author of Der 
abenteuerliche Simplicissimus. The material would have been 
eminently suitable to his pen, and the second part of Das wunder- 
barliche Vogelnest shows no sign of waning powers.” 


KENNETH C. HAYENS 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland 


4% Considerations of space prohibit the examination of the lesser fiction 
works: Der keusche Josef, Musai, Dietwald und Amelinde, Proximus und Lympida. 
They will be dealt with in the general study of Grimmelshausen upon which the 
writer is engaged. 




















THE LANGUAGE OF CONRAD FERDINAND 
MEYER’S LYRIC POEMS 


The language of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s lyric poems 
has never been adequately treated.' There have always been 
people—Gottfried Keiler at their head*—who have been willing 
to praise Meyer’s poetry and count it the best part of his pro- 
duction,® but a glance at any recent Meyer bibliography shows 
that literary criticism has busied itself far more with a treat- 
ment of his prose. The works which do treat the poems have 
little to say of their language, and the little they do say is in- 





adequate, sometimes even unreliable. 

The two books on Meyer’s poems by Kraeger* and Moser,’ 
which appeared almost simultaneously, treat the variant read- 
ings, but both have suffered severe criticism at the hands of 


1 Wiilfing, J. E., “Sprachliche Eigentiimlichkeiten bei K. F. Meyer.” ZsfdU. 
xIv, 308-31; Stickelberger, H., “Zu den Sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten bei 
C. F. Meyer,” ibid. 780. These two articles, whose titles promise much, concern 
themselves only with the Novellen and present merely an alphabetical list of 
unusual and dialect words and expressions therein employed. 

Wiilfing, J.E., “Aus dem Wortschatze C. F. Meyers,” in Mélange G. Kurth, 
Liittich 1909, Schollenberger in a review, D.L.Z. 1913, Nr. 30, Sp. 1883, calls 
“ein diirftiger Ansatz,” which has been superseded by Korrodi, E., C. F. Meyer- 
Studien, Leipzig, 1912. Korrodi, however, takes but very few examples from 
Meyer’s poems. Cf. Wiist, G. R. M. 1913, 300. 

2 Késter, A., ““Briefwechsel zwischen Storm und Keller.” Berlin, 1904, 132, 
135, 143, 148, 155, 162, 165, 172, shows us the opinion of Keller and Storm of 
Meyer’s poems. Both prefer Meyer’s verse to his prose. Keller wrote to Storm 
(30, Dez. 1881): “Meyers Bedeutung liegt in seinen lyrischen und halb epischen 
Gedichten. Wenn er sie einmal sammelt, so wird es wahrscheinlich das formal 
schénste Gedichtbuch sein, das seit Dezennien erschienen ist.” Cf. also Baech- 
told, mm, 522, where Keller speaks of Meyer’s poems: “Es ist seit Jahren nichts 
so Gutes im Lyrischen erschienen.” 

’ E.g., in addition to Keller and Storm, cf. Baechtold, J., Neue Ziircher Zei- 
tung 30. Okt. 1882. Holzamer, W., C. F. Meyer, vol. xxum of the series Die 
Dichtung, 76-84. Biese, A., Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Munich, 1911, m1, 342, 
“Seine lyrischen Dichtungen sind das késtlichste Werk seines Lebens und viel- 
leicht die bedeutendste kiinstlerische Erscheinung der modernen Zeit.” The 
most recent treatise on C. F. Meyer. Sein Werk und Wesen by Max Frensdorf, 
Eisenach, 1930, concludes (34), “Am ungebrochensten er selbst aber ist er in 
seinen Gedichten.” 

‘ Kraeger, H., “C. F. Meyer, Quellen u. Wandlungen seiner Gedichte.” 
Palaestra, xvt. Berlin, 1901. 

5 Moser, H., Wandlungen der Gedichte C. F. Meyers. Leipzig 1900. 
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reviewers. Neither makes an exhaustive study of Meyer’s vo- 
cabulary. Kraeger makes no connected attempt to discuss 
Meyer’s language; the four pages which Moser devotes to Die 
Sprache in den Gedichten Conrad Ferdinand Meyers’ are com- 
posed mostly of florid generalizations, not all of which find sup- 
port in fact.* Moreover, Moser states clearly in his preface: 
“Meine Studie erhebt nicht den Anspruch auf ein vollstindiges 
Ausschépfen des Stoffes; sie konnte auch nicht daraui angelegt 
sein.””® Both books are at best “verheissungsvolle Anfinge.’”” 
The more mature book by Brecht" concerns itself less with the 
form than with the arrangement of Meyer’s verses. The very 
recent work of Schréder"™ offers very little helpful information 
for our purpose. Of the men who treat specifically the problems 
of Meyer’s style, Korrodi™ occupies himself scarcely at all with 
Meyer’s poetry,“ although the poems would lend excellent 
support to many of his propositions, as Wiist, who suggests plans 
and problems for further research on the work of Meyer, long ago 
pointed out. The same disregard of Meyer’s poetry in favor of 
his prose is apparent in the careful appraisal of his personality 
attempted several years back by Fverth."® 

® Perdisch, A. AfdAudL. 28 (1902), 268-276. 

7 Moser, op. cit., xc—xcv. 

8 Perdisch, A. loc. cit., 269. 

® Moser, op. cit., Vorwort, vii. 

10 Euphorion 12 (1905), 668. 

" Brecht, W., C. F. Meyer und das Kunstwerk seiner Gedichtsammlung. 
Wien, 1918. Cf. the review by Maync, H., Das literarische Echo, 21. Jg., 1919, 
pp. 889-890. 

2 Schréder, A., Kritische Studien su den Gedichten C. F. Meyers. Kéln 
(Gehly) 1928. Cf. review by Brecht, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, N.F. v1, 47, 
2250-52, and by Nussberger, Zéft. f. d. Philologie, 54, 1, 126-128. 

% Korrodi, Eduard, C. F. Meyer Studien, Leipzig, 1912. Reviewed by Schol- 
lenberger, D.L.Z. 1913, Nr. 30. Sp. 1883. 

“4 Korrodi, op. cit., mentions poems in passing now and again; e.g., 86, 115, 
but he is quite ready to dispose of them with a line; e.g., “Die Gedichte zeigen 
vielleicht noch deutlicher diese feinen Uberlegungen tiber die Valeurs des Bei- 
wortes.” 115. 

% Wiist, Paul, C. F. Meyer Probleme. G.R.M. 1913. Heft 6, 8. 9. Wiist seems 
to think (298) that Korrodi “gibt in seinen sieben Kapiteln eine fast erschép- 
fende Darstellung von des Dichters stilistischer Eigenart und Arbeit,” pointing 
out, however (300): “Wie denn tiberhaupt die Gedichte, die Korrodi nur sehr 
spirlich herangezogen hat, fiir viele seiner Saitze reiche und eigenartige Bestiati- 
gung bieten wiirden.” ~ 
 Everth, E., Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Dichtung und Persinlichkeit. Dres- 
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From this rapid review of research on Meyer it becomes ap- 
parent that an analysis of the language of his lyric poems would 
help to fill a gap in Meyer-forschung. The results of such an analy- 
sis may also be useful in helping to reach the goal which Erich 
Schmidt long years ago singled out as desirable. Outlining suit- 
able subjects for research in his inaugural lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Erich Schmidt insisted on the need of a history 
of poetic diction, a history of style: ‘Wir verlangen eine Ge- 
schichte der Dichtersprache, des Stils, nicht nur allgemeiner fiir 
grosse Gruppen und im Vergleich mit der jeweiligen Richtung 
anderer Kiinste, sondern auch fiir jeden Dichter speciell.’””’ It is 
patent that before “‘eine Geschichte der Dichtersprache,” “eine 
Geschichte des Stils” can be written, we must have highly spe- 
cialized investigations of the poetic diction and the style of 
individual authors. A history of poetic diction can be written 
only after the poetic diction of many poets has been investigated, 
a science of style can be founded only on the study of many 
men’s styles. Recalling the request of Erich Schmidt, I have, 
therefore, attempted an analysis of the language of a particular 
poet; remembering also the recommendation of Otto Harnack, 
expressed in an essay written on the occasion of the founding of 
the periodical Euphorion,"* that every one engaged in investigat- 
ing in detail a small section of a subject should have a vision of 
some bigger purpose before him as a goal, and present his results 
always “‘als Beitrag zu einer Arbeit,” I make a modest claim to 
submit this examination of the language of C. F. Meyer’s poems 
“als Beitrag zu einer Geschichte der Dichtersprache, des Stils.” 

Inasmuch as very few investigations of the poetic language 
of individual German poets have been made,'* the time is not 
yet ripe for an historical treatment of poetic style in Germany, 





den, 1924; later supplemented in Zift. f. Asthetik 20, 2 (1926), pp. 129-140. On 
this work and on other recent contributions to Meyer-Forschung, cf. my article, 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, 1825-1925, JEGP, xxvu, 4, (Oct., 1928), pp. 486-495. 

17 Schmidt, E., Charakteristiken, 1, 492-493. Wege und Ziele der deutschen 
Literatur geschichte. 

18 Harnack, Otto, Essais u. Studien sur Literaturgeschichte. Braunschweig, 
1899, 41. 

19 One need only refer to the list of titles which Behaghel, O., Geschichte d. d. 
Sprache. Strassburg, 19113, appends to Chapter v, 70-78, to see that the language 
of different men of letters of all centuries has been made the subject of investiga- 
tion, but scarcely any such investigations treat the specifically poetic vocabu- 
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which would have to be based on similar detailed analysis o ‘!:° 
diction of other representative authors in order to be reli.) .. 
and scientific. It is an interesting introduction to the present 
subject, however, to trace rather briefly the attempts made in 
Germany to distinguish the language of poetry from the lan- 
guage of prose. The earlier part of this history, dealing with 
The Beginnings of the New Poetic Language in Germany* in the 
eighteenth century, I have already treated in an article appear- 
ing elsewhere, in which I trace the sequence of critics, Opitz, 
Gottsched, Bodmer, and of poets, Brockes, Giinther, Haller, in 
an attempt to make clear the origins of Klopstock’s poetic vo- 
cabulary which derived, on the one hand, from Milton and Eng- 
lish poetry and, on the other, from the pietistic poets of Ger- 
many. To sum up this matter here in more general terms we 
may remark in the historical development of the language of 
German lyric poetry three main tendencies.“ In the older 
epochs, there was a strongly marked tendency toward formal, 
conventional expressions; there were fixed figures, poetic cir- 
cumlocutions which became formulas for the poet to use, and 
which made up a body of expressions from which to build his 
poems. This was the case in the court-lyric of the Middle Ages, 
in the Volkslied, in the poetry of the Renaissance. There was a 
standard poetic vocabulary, a fund of stock expressions, to which 
all poets resorted and which were varied much or little, as de- 
pended upon the individual poet. 

In order to overcome the resulting monotony of such highly 
conventional phrasing and to attain a new and more genuine 
expression of feeling, poets had recourse to the declamatory 
language of pathos. Klopstock’s style for example, was through- 
out declamatory, rhetorical, pathetisch. By means of this exag- 
gerated emotion of his diction, he overcame the empty poetic 
formulas of his predecessors and attained a highly individual 
expression for the thoughts and feelings, and so created a new 
language of poetry which exercised considerable influence on 
his contemporaries and successors. 





lary. Most of them are linguistic in character, treating the attitude of the various 
writers to the Schrifisprache, only an occasional one treats the poetic vocabulary 
of an author. 

20 Cf. my article of this title, PQ., Vol. x, No. 2, (April, 1931), 138-150. 

*1 Lehmann, Rudolf, Deutsche Poetik, Miinchen, 1908, 121-122. 
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The necessary reaction from this sublime, impassioned pathos 
was toward a more natural form of expression in poetry, as 
represented by Goethe, who was the first to make the language 
of the lyric the natural expression of the emotions, to let the 
simplest words reflect directly the personality of the poet and 
his experiences and to attain thereby that artless simplicity 
which is commonly regarded the highest form of lyric art. 

All three of these tendencies are manifest in the poetry of the 
nineteenth century. The first is, of course, the least important, 
for nowadays we no longer put a premium on poetical experi- 
ments on conventional themes in conventional phraseology. We 
look upon poets who are so bound up in the stock poetical vo- 
cabulary as to be unable to deviate from it by showing original- 
ity in phrase, as makeshifts, “nicht Dichter, sondern Verdiin- 
ner,” in Hebbel’s notorious pun. The other two tendencies, of 
which Goethe and Schiller stand as classic representatives, are 
more important. 

The difference which Schiller made between the poet who is 
naiv and the poet who is sentimental has been revived in more 
recent times by Harnack™, who classes poets as metaphorical 
and rhetorical, a distinction which is of great importance for 
the study of poetic language. The rhetorical poet. requires a 
poetic vocabulary very different from the ordinary language of 
prose in order to attain his rhetorical effects. Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt designated Schiller, who may be regarded as the rhetorical 
poet par excellence, as that poet who attained his effect directly 
by language.* The metaphorical poet, on the other hand, like 
Goethe or Heine, may make use of very simple language, so 
simple as to coincide often with that of everyday speech, but he, 
too, uses a vocabulary which is distinctly poetic and different 
from the ordinary language of prose. Both types of poets em- 
ploy a poetic vocabulary which differs from that of prose but for 
different reasons, depending on the kind of poetry they try to 
write. 

There has grown up, accordingly, a conventional poetic 
vocabulary, sanctioned by poetic practice in the past, of which 
all poets who adhere tc tradition make more or less use. They 

* Harnack, Otto, Essais u. Studien sur Literaturgeschichte. Braunschweig, 


1899, Uber Lyrik, 20-38. 
% Tbid., 30. 
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may, like Schiller or Goethe, be representative of one of the 
two tendencies of poets, toward the pathetic and toward the 
natural; but whether naiv or sentimental, metaphorical or rhetori- 
cal, pathetic or natural, most nineteenth century German poets 
regularly employ certain devices for distinguishing their lan- 
guage from that of prose even if their reasons for doing so are 
various. 

At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, A. W. 

Schlegel in his Berlin lectures™ attempted a brief survey of 
the history of German poetic diction® and pointed out in what 
respects the accepted language of poetry differs from the lan- 
guage of prose :* 
Es ist aber fiir die Poesie vielmehr dusserst wichtig und vortheilhaft, wenn sie 
in der Sprache Mittel vorfindet, ihren Ausdruck so viel wie méglich von dem des 
gewohnlichen Lebens zu unterscheiden. ... Die méglichen Unterschiede der 
poetischen Sprache von der prosaischen lassen sich nun auf felgende Punkte 
zuriickfiihren: (1) Eigne in der gewéhnlichen Rede nicht iibliche Wérter; diese 
kénnen entweder ehedem im Gebrauch gewesene veraltete, oder bloss in einer 
Provinz bekannte, allgemein bekannte, oder endlich zum Behuf der Poesie 
eigends abgeleitete und zusammengesetzte seyn; (2) Eigne Biegungsarten der 
Worter, und mit ihnen nach ihrer materiellen Beschaffenheit, d.h. den Buch- 
staben und Sylben woraus sie bestehen, vorgenommene Veriinderungen, Ab- 
kiirzungen u.s.w.; (3) Eigne Wortfiigungen; (4) Eigne Wortstellungen. 


As a matter of fact, these characteristics have obtained 
throughout the nineteenth century in the language of those 
poets who adhere to the poetic tradition and are content to em- 
ploy the poetic vocabulary of poets of the past, as can readily 
be observed by reference to any modern treatment of the lan- 
guage of German poetry,”’ or from the following examination of 
the language of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s poems. 

If we now examine the volume of Meyer’s poems, aiming to 
penetrate through his words as given in the poem on the printed 
page to the essential idea from which his sentence was developed, 

™ Schlegel, A. W., Vorlesungen iiber schine Literatur und Kunst, gehalien ou 
Berlin, 1801-1804. D.L.D. xvu, Heilbronn, 1884. 

% Tbhid., 312-315. 

% Tbid., 284 ff. : 

37 On the language of poetry, cf. Weise, O., Asthetik d. d. Sprache. Leipzig, 
1903, 154 ff. and appended bibliographies. Weise, O., Unsere Muttersprache. 
Leipzig u. Berlin 1907. 80 ff. with bibliography. Miiller-Freienfels, R., Poetik. 
A.N.u.G. No. 460, 90-91. Meyer, R. M., Stilistik. Miinchen, 1906, 5-28. Elster, 
E., Stilistik. Halle, 1911, 217-230. 
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then reversing the process, following the life-history of his 
thought from the germ to the form of expression, asking and 
seeking to answer the question, ‘What did he mean by this?” 
and then the further question, ‘‘Flow did he come to say it in this 
particular way?’”* we derive as one of the first results of this 
method lists of those words which are not commonly found in 
prose, but are considered part of the conventional poetic vo- 
cabulary. If we accept as a standard the ordinary usage of the 
Schriftsprache in contemporary written prose or in every-day 
speech of the present,?* and then make Meyer’s poems conform 
to this standard, line for line, and word for word, we discover 
deviations from this standard which he made for artistic pur- 
poses. These deviations may be roughly but conveniently 
grouped in the following divisions, each of which I shall discuss 
in turn.*® (1) Deviations in Vocabulary from Standard; (2) 
Deviations in Word-Form from Standard; (3) Word-Order; (4) 
Figures of Speech. 

Among the more important deviations in vocabulary from 
standard are the poetic or archaic words. Following Quintilian’s 
precept: “‘vetera verba maiestas quaedam religiosa commen- 
dat,’ poets have long liked to employ archaic words in their 
verses and in so doing, they have often given them a new lease 
of life as words distinctly poetic, foreign to every-day speech 
as they are to prose. In Germany, Klopstock, whom we have 
learned to know as the father of the new poetic diction, cham- 
pioned their cause in theory and practice: “‘(Ich) hatte, suchend 
im alten Hain Thuiskonas, vom Stamm hergefiihrt neue Leiber, 
wenn mir wiirdig der Wahl keiner im Walde schien.”* In the 


% Morris, E. P., A Science of Style. Transactions of the A. P. A., xtvi (1915) 
115-116. 

2° T am, of course, well aware that there exist between spoken and written 
language differences almost as striking as those between prose and verse. For 
our present purposes, we may well group the spoken and written language to- 
gether, however, as neither makes much use of devices which are primarily 
poetic. 

3° Tabulations of usage, which will result frem such an examination, will 
give only laws of usage, not laws of style, which is something beyond usage. 
(Cf. Morris, op. cit., 115.) From such tabulations, however, I hope later to ap- 
proach a scientific presentation of Meyer’s style. 
31 De Institulione Oratoria, 1. 6, 1. 
# In the ode Neuer Genuss. Cf. Weise, Asthetik d. d. Sprache, 159. 
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nineteenth century, Uhland was perhaps the most enthusiastic 
champion of archaic words in poetry, sometimes letting his 
enthusiasm carry so far® that we sympathize with Wilhelm 
Miiller’s aversion to the “perversity of the so-called old-German 
school of poetry” and its “obsolete patch-work poems,”—“a 
little more, and new Volkslieder in the dialect of the Ludwigslied 
would have been current.’”™ 

Many of these words have been taken into the conventional 
poetic vocabulary used by all those poets who wish to distin- 
guish their language from the language of every-day speech 
or from ordinary prose. Perhaps they are poets, who are natn, 
metaphorical, whose poems often resemble the Volkslied which 
is uncommonly fond of archaic words and forms; perhaps they 
are poets, sentimental, rhetorical, welcoming any device which 
will elevate their style above the ordinary and render it digni- 
fied and sublime. Perhaps they employ archaic and poetic words 
for both these reasons, as Meyer, for example, did. 

There are among Meyer’s poems a few which contain popu- 
lar elements in imitation of the Volkslied, and which are readily 
to be distinguished from his ordinary rhetorical verse. Because 
they are so few in number and not highly c’ .racteristic of their 
author, they have not invited an investigation of The Influence 
of the Volkslied on Meyer, similar to those so freely compiled of 
late*® with a meticulous attention to detail, which tempts one to 
class their compilers with the women and clergymen of Mere- 
dith’s phrase: “Parsons and petticoats must always mince the 
meat to hash the fact.” For the methods which these investiga- 

% Schmidt, Gotthold, Vhlands Poetik. Tiibingen Diss., Frankfurt, 1906, 23. 

* Allen, P. S., Wilhelm Miiller and the German V olkslied (Diss.) Chicago 
1901, 12, footnote 2. Cf. Miiller, W., Schr. rv, 105. 

% Early works on the influence of the Volkslied on Uhland and Heine by 
Goetze, Greinz, Hessel, Schultz et al. may be found listed in the more recent 
book by Fischer, A. W., Uber die volkstiimlichen Elemente in den Gedichten 
Heines. Berliner Beiirige, 15, Berlin 1905, 5 ff. Cf. also Allen, P. S., Wilhelm 
M iiller and the German V olkslied, Diss. Chicago, 1901; Engelmann, Susanne, 
Der Einfluss des V olksliedes auf die Lyrik der Befretungskriege. Heidelberg Diss. 
Berlin, 1909; Heilmann, D. F., Mérikes Lyrik u. das V olkslied, Berliner Beiirage 
34, Berlin, 1913; Heinzelmann, J. H., The influence of the German volkslied on 
Eichendor ff’s lyric. Chicago Diss. Leipzig 1910; Naumann, F., Matthias Claudius 
u. das V olkslied, Diss. Greifswald, 1914; and a long-promised dissertation from 
Chicago, one of the centers of the activity, on Justinus Kerner and the Folk-Song 
by Leon Metzinger. All these investigations contain a section on poetic language. 
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tors employ are not always above reproach. To enumerate 
the archaic words occurring in an author’s poems, for example, 
and to cite lists of archaic words without comment, by no means 
proves that the author employing them is under the influence of 
the Volkslied.” The use of archaic words might only prove that 
the poet in question wished to employ a poetic vocabulary dif- 
ferent from that of prose to raise his style above the common- 
place, as Klopstock did, or Schiller or Meyer,—poets to whom 
the Volkslied was foreign and by whom, in general, its influence 
was unfelt. We must recognize that archaic words are a part of 
the conventional poetic vocabulary and are employed by all the 
poets who have recourse to it. 

We must bear this fact in mind, in compiling lists of the po- 
etic and archaic nouns,” verbs,** adjectives,®* particles or un- 


* Some of these investigators recognized this, e.g., Heilmann, M@rize, 101, 
et al. 

8? Meyer’s poetical works are abbreviated as follows, Gedichte, Ge., Engel- 
berg, E., Huttens Letste Tage, 1u., references being, in all cases, to the old Haessel 
edition of Meyer’s works in nine volumes. Aar: Ge. 123, 241. Born: Ge. 3, 108, 
380. Bronnen: Ge. 196, 360. Buhle: Ge. 11, 55. Eiland: Hu. 5. Eppich: Ge. 40, 
106, 119, 125, 135, 223. Fei: Ge. 19. Gau: 126. Hort: Ge. 34, 46, 52, 90, 156, 164, 
188, 215, 248, 274, 359, 366, Hu. 40, 107. Lenz: Ge. 40, 42, 46, 47, 48, 49, 71, 
117, 139, 140, 146, 202, 295, 316, 368, 392. Leu: Ge. 273. Maid: Ge. 118, 156, 291, 
309, E. 43. Maientag: Ge. 44. Maiennacht: Ge. 11. Matten: Ge. 106, 108, 110, 
127. Minne: Ge. 193, 272, 317. Odem: Ge. 144, 160, 395. Ohm: Ge. 26, 80, 232, 
264, 265. Pardel: Ge. 273. Port: Ge. 7. Quell: Ge. 91, 106, 108, 237, 281, 380. 
Schwinge: Ge. 90, 111, 139, 152, 161. Tann: Ge. 110, 111. EZ. 30. Zahre: Ge. 51, 
162, 185, 285, 379, 380. Extraordinarily common are Flut and Glut. Flut: Ge. 
7, 10, 19, 55, 77, 79, 135, 150, 155, 159, 176, 204, 228, 231, 233, 287, 302, 307, 308, 
359, 367. Die Fluth: Title of Chapter xxmm Hutien. Fluten: Ge. 9, 166, 203, 229, 
371. Flut—compounds: Ge. 241, 391, 139. fluten (verb): Ge. 8, 84, 92, 239, 253, 
302, 338, Hu. 136. tiberfluten: Ge. 98, 156, 383. Glut: Ge. 4, 11, 46, 52, 64, 76, 
209, 296, 299, 316, 328, 381, 386, 390, 391. E. 5, 46. Gluten: Ge. 131, 146, 203, 
300, 359. Glut—compounds: Ge. 39, 66, 188, 198, 274, 282, 380, 384, 396. 

38 Very common among these are: glimmen and klimmen and their com- 
pounds. glimmen: Ge. 57, 98, 100, 125, 146, 156, 160, 166, 174, 185, 202, 255, 293, 
328. Hu. 95, etc. klimmen: Ge. 100, 108, 109, 113, 126, 231, 269, 279, 288, 308, 
328, etc. hangen: Ge. 19, 21, 80, 89, 111, 121, 123, 138, 143, 192, 255, 261, 325, etc. 

3 blach (Feld): Ge. 161, 319. frevel: Ge. 64, 149, 250, 298, 343, 394. licht: 
Ge. 12, 34, 78, 90, 131, 146, 147, 175, 209, 248, 256, 273, 354, 363, 401. minnig: 
Ge. 16. minniglich, Ge. 288. traut: Ge. 8, 98, 117, 195, 203, 213, 387, Hu. 39, 70, 
151. E.. 103. dunkel and golden, two adjectives which have really been made 
poetical (on golden as a poetical word, cf. P. J. 61, 358 ff.) are so used by Meyer: 
Dunkel: Ge. 68, 70, 79, 96, 101, 111, 113, 118, 129, 132, 134, 145, 149, 161, 200, 
206, 207, 221, 227, 228, 229, 234, 244, 250, 265, 267, 277, 278, 284, 296, 304, 319, 
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inflected parts of speech,*® occurring in Meyer’s poems. These 
lists are not exhaustive, but only complete enough to indicate 
general tendencies. Realizing that far greater importance at- 
taches to an explanation of the reason for an author’s choice of 
words than to the number of times which he uses certain com- 
binations, I have played the statistician only long enough to 
determine the important general tendencies in Meyer’s usage, 
compiling lists of words in support of my various theses until 
my point should be proved and no longer, comforting myself 
with the assurance that single-handed one cannot possibly com- 
pile a concordance to a poet as complete and accurate as those of 
which the Concordance Society may well be proud, solacing 
myself for lack of absolute completeness in my statistical enu- 
meration with Meyer’s phrase: ““Doch war das Ziihlen meine 
Sache nie.’’” The general tendency these word lists demonstrate 
is that in his few poems in the popular tradition, and in his far 
more numerous rhetorical verses, Meyer employs words of the 
conventional poetic vocabulary. They establish once and for all 
the fact that Meyer preferred rare, unusual words, which should 
help to elevate his style above the ordinary and commonplace. 
The same principle is illustrated by the poetic and archaic 
word-forms in Meyer’s poems. Here again it is clear that Meyer 
selected the unusual form in preference to the usual to raise his 
style above the ordinary. Thus, in verb inflections, when two 
forms are permissible, Meyer quite regularly uses the rarer, 
more unusual one: fleucht for fliegt * beut for bietet,“ hub for hob* 





389, 391, etc., etc., dunkel occurs as adjective, noun, verb. golden: Ge. 4, 21, 
134, 64, 66, 78, 129, 143, 198, 233, 239, 298, 315, 346, 377, 392, etc. 

# allerenden: Ge. 344. allewege: Ge. 173. allum: Ge. 268. derenden: Ge. 42. 
darauf: Ge. 19, 305. das Laub, darauf er trat. drein: Ge. 91, similarly. darob: Ge. 
90, 265, 367. derweil: Ge. 363. E. 103. etwo: Ge. 322. fiirder: Ge. 119. Hu. 60, 89. 
E. 87. gemach: Ge. 10, 172, 177, 200, 272, 289, 308, 327. Hu. 64. hie: Ge. 304. 
immerdar: Ge. 163. indes: Ge. 125, 205. jach: Ge. 61, 114, 162, 269, 341, 353, E. 
31. jahlings: Ge. 21, 279. jetzo: Ge. 54. leichtlich: Ge. 134. mihlich: Ge. 69, 146, 
148, 260. nichtens: Ge. 192. achier: Ge. 50. Hu. 6, 153. sonder: Ge. 79, 145 Hu. 
49, 70. E. 51, 72. spat: Ge. 176. Hu. 87, 140. E. 20. wann: Ge. 246, 266. Wann die 
Decke hebt. weiland: Ge. 26, 144, 282. 

“ For a list of the concordances to poets already published, cf. Circulars 7, 
10, and later circulars of the Concordance Society; also: Notes, Queries, 11 S. x. 
461. 

#2 Ge. 188. ® Ge. 168. “ Ge. 251. 
* Ge. 76, 156, 345, 372, etc. 
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wdgt for wiegt,“ and so on.“ In noun inflections, Meyer uses 
many poetic plurals like those of which young Klopstock was 
uncommonly fond,‘* many of which have become part of the 
poets’ vocabulary.*® Meyer’s poems are full of Liifte®® and 
Diifte,”’ Sonnen® and Wonnen ;* Fluten™ and Gluten,® and other 
conventional poetic plurals. He also uses archaic inflectional 
endings on his nouns,*’ and poetical forms of pronouns.®* In 
adjective inflections, Meyer uses very frequently®® the unin- 
flected form of the adjective in the nominative and accusative 
of the neuter singular after the indefinite article and words in- 
flected like it, a common device in poetry, not merely in the 
Volkslied, of which it has often been taken as a characteristic.®* 
Thus, ‘‘Ein irmlich diister brennend Fackelpaar, Ein flatternd 
Bahrtuch,’™ “Ein keuchend hartverschlungen Ringerpaar,”® 
“Sie treibt ein grausam liistern Spiel,’’® “‘ein schmerzlich Ach,’™ 
which may stand as examples of this usage so frequently found 
in the poems.® 


# Ge. 261, 293. 

‘7 Stund for stand, Ge. 135. wilt for willst, Ge. It is quite in keeping with this 
preference for the unusual to find Meyer using quite regularly the forms frégt 
and frug. Cf. Ge. 262, 275, 281, 282, etc., or the form ward, say, for wurde. 

48 Cf. Petri, Dichtersprache Klopstocks. Greifswald, 1894, 56 ff. 

* Cf. infra., footnotes 50-57. 

5 Liifte: Ge. 39, 47, 73, 84, 92, 114, 118, 154, 157, 171, 178, 209, 233, 236, 
243, 255, 303, etc. 

51 Diifte: Ge. 47, etc. 

5? Sonnen: Ge. 9, 160, 209, etc. 

53 Wonnen: Ge. 296, etc. 

% Fluten: Ge. 9, 166, 203, 229, 371, etc. 

58 Gluten: Ge. 131, 146, 203, 300, 359, etc. 

% Lande: Ge. 171 Monde: Ge. 288. E. 102. Griinde: Ge. 89. Schimmer: Ge. 
21, von goldnen Schimmern, etc. 

57 Mitten: Ge. 127, 216, auf des Bolzes Mitten. Seiten: Ge. 52. Haupten: Ge. 
114, 119, 152, 209, 297, 322, etc. Wiegen: Ge. 382, in den Wiegen, in phrases like 
mir zu Seiten, Haupten, etc. 

58 mein for meiner: Ge. 9, 24, etc. 

59 more than a hundred times in his poems. 

6° Cf. Volkslied dissertations before enumerated; e.g., Allen, 138. Used also 
in prose, cf. Pfiitze, C., Die Sprache in Lenzens Dramen. Leipzig (Diss.) Herrigs 
Archiv LXxxv, 143. 

& Ge. 5. ® Hu. 76. 8 Ge. 19. * Ge. 21, 23. 

* Ge. 21, 23. 

% Ge. 4, 7, 10, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 29, 45, 52, 61, 120, 131, 141, 142, 143, 146, 
146, 146, 149, 149, 149, 149, 150, 150, 153, 162, 176, 188, 196, 200, 205, 210, 215, 
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As for ‘‘das dichterische e,’”’ Meyer follows the poetic tradi- 
tion in retaining this poetic e on words like stille, sachte, Hersze, 
Thiire, and in the inflection of the verb, siehe, kommet and so 
on. We may conclude, therefore, that Meyer regularly uses 
archaic and poetic words, and word-forms in his poems, one 
of the important conventional devices for distinguishing the 
language of poetry from prose. 

Returning now to the first of our larger subjects, the devia- 
tions in vocabulary from standard, we mayconsider the new words 
and new compounds, found in Meyer’s poems. Korrodi is doubt- 
less correct in commenting, “‘Nicht dass (Meyer) etwa wortehr- 
geizig auf Neuprigungen steuerte,’’®’ for in comparison with 
Heinrich von Kleist, revelling in new combinations of adjec- 
tives,** and with Eduard Mérike, forming romantic attributes 
like friedenselig, weihrauchblumig, geisterschwiil,® only to be out- 
done in excess by Heinrich Heine with his dunkeltrotzig, zart- 
durchsichtig, wehmutweich, wiegenliedheimlich, taubenmild,"® 
Meyer indulges only seldom in strikingly novel compounds. But 
there are in his poems, nevertheless, interesting compounds 
used as epithets: adjective plus adjective, noun plus adjective,” 
participial compounds,” and also other combinations,” which 





tr 


23, 231, 235, 237, 239, 242, 244, 248, 249, 249, 251, 255, 255, 255, 256, 260, 262, 
64, 265, 268, 270, 286, 287, 287, 295, 297, 297, 297, 300, 304, 306, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 309, 309, 310, 315, 319, 326, 326, etc. I enumerate only to give some idea 
of the frequency. 

® Ge. 9, 14, 15, 32, 46, 50, 69, 109, 113, 123, 132, 171, 202, 237, 240, 240, 279, 
304, etc. 

87 Korrodi, op. cit., 112. 

88 Minde-Pouet, G. Kleist, Seine Sprache und sein Stil. Weimar, 1897. 127 ff 

8° Maync, Harry, M drike-Biographie. Stuttgart, 1902, 257. 

7 Allen, P. S., Wilk. Miiller, Chicago, 1901, 135. Seelig, M., Die dichterische 
Sprache in Heines Buch der Lieder. Halle (Diss.) 1891. 

7 abendweich, Ge. 233. abgrundkiihl, Hu. 57, abgrundtief, Ge. 122. dimmer- 
hoh, Ge. 354. diisterkiihn, Hu. 6. dunkelhell, Ge. 380. feurigwild, Ge. 354. fieber- 
bang, Ge. 288. fieberheiss, Ge. 286. freudehell, Ge. 226. frevelblass, Ge. 103. 
geisterblass, Ge. 397. geisterbleich, Ge. 311. gétterleicht, Ge. 222. hungermatt, 
Ge. 301. innigstief, Ge. 270. jammer-trunken, Ge. 347. jugendkiihn Ge. 325. 
jugendzart, Ge. 162. kettenschwer, Ge. 246. mirchenlustig, Ge. 276. morgenblei- 
ch, Ge. 146. paradieseswarm, Ge. 209. riesenstark, Ge. 251. ruhigklar, Ge. 176. 
schlummerschwer, Ge. 160. schreckenstarr, Ge. 389. segenreich, Ge. 229. ster- 
beschwach, Ge. 315. totenblass, Ge. 249. thranennass, Ge. 281. wandermiid, Ge. 
319. weichmelodisch, Ge. 226. wettermiirb, Ge. 51. zauberbang, Ge. 111. 

” dunkelpurpurprangend, Ge. 72. glutdurchwogt, Ge. 72. helmumiflattert, 
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are extraordinary, even if one cannot always prove to a certainty 
that they were first compounded by Meyer. Korrodi realized, 
“‘An solcher Schmiedearbeit fehlt es C. F. Meyers Lyrik nicht,’”™ 
but he hardly does justice to Meyer’s use of new compounds in 
the three examples which he selects.” Possibly he felt he could 
afford to pass the matter over by a brief mention of Meyer’s 
preference for the comparatively simple epithet standing alone 
before its noun, which is far more characteristic of Meyer’s aris- 
tocratic manner and classic reserve, qualities which made him 
always careful to choose condensation rather than expansion, 
and prefer restraint to excess. It is not improbable that Meyer’s 
reserved, sensitive nature shrank from the immodest display of 
novel word-formations of a Detlev von Liliencron, for example, 
who flings his newly-coined words at the reader with all the in- 
solence of prodigality.”* For Meyer, intent on “‘Grosser Stil und 
Grosse Kunst,’’”? realized the value of Goethe’s precept: ““Wer 
Grosses will, muss sich zusammenraffen. In der Beschrinkung 
zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 

The same mederation is manifest in the use of dialect words 
and diminutives in Meyer’s verses. Metaphorical poets whom 
Schiller called naiv, aiming to achieve the popular tone of the 
Volkslied, make much use of dialect words and expressions, 
realizing the peculiar intimacy attaching to their connotation. 
The poet who is rhetorical, sentimental in Schiller’s phrase, does 
weil to avoid dialectical forms and reduce them to 4 mini- 
mum for easily apparent reasons. A dialectical turn of expression 
which would bring to a popular ditty nothing but delicacy and 





Ge. 235, 239. lustgestachelt, Ge. 11. sanftbewegt, Ge. 230. schaumgebadet, Ge. 
147. schwarzverwittert, Ge. 295, 297. silbergraugeperlt, Ge. 229. wildvertriumt, 
Ge. 135. 

™ meeriiber, Ge. 213. bergiiber, Ge. 289. randiiber, Ge. 125. hochiiber, Ge. 
63. seeiiber, Ge. 45, etc. ‘ 

% Korrodi, op. cit., 113. 

% Was Korrodi unaware when he wrote (113), “Mit Mérikes ‘zauberbang’ 
und ‘weihrauchsblumig’ diirfen Meyers Neubildungen...sich kaum ver- 
gleichen,” that Meyer (Ge. 111) also uses the form “zauberbang”? 

7 Hahne, F., Detlev von Liliencron als Sprachbildner. Wiss. Beihefte sur Ztft. 
des All. d. Sprachvereins. 1904, 146-156. Cf. also on this whole subject my ar- 
ticle, “The Language of Detlev von Liliencron’s Lyrics and Ballads.” JEGP, 
xxx, 2 (April, 1931), 236-244. 

™ “Grosser Styl, grosse Kunst, all mein Denken und Traumen liegt darin.” 
Meyer, Briefe, 1, 86. 
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charm, might rob a rhetorical poem of the sublime pathos to 
which it aspires. These considerations probably induced Meyer 
to change the line of his poems formerly reading, ‘‘Die Pfirsche 
hat dem Munde zugewunken” to “Die saft’ge Pfirsche winkt 
dem durst’gen Munde,’’”*® and the line, ‘““Wir schnitten die 
Ernte, wir Knaben und Dirnen,”’ to “‘Wir schnitten die Saaten, 
wir Buben und Dirnen,” in order to avoid the dialectical suge- 
wunken, and the Swiss Knabe (Chnabe) in the sense of Jiingling.” 

The Swiss dialect has, as a matter of fact, scarcely influenced 
Meyer’s scyle.*® The words of Swiss origin in his poems are 
those referring to climatic, geographical! conditions peculiar to 
Switzerland, and occur in his prose as well as his verse, of which 
the following stanza may be mentioned as typical: 


Nieder triigt der warme Féhn 

Der Lauine fern Getén, 

Hinter jenen hohen Féhren 

Kann den dumpfen Schlag ich héren.* 


The scenes of his Swiss poems and stories have the Swiss back- 
ground of Alm,™ Firn,® Féhn,™ Lauc,® Lauine,™ but they are free 
from dialect words and expressions. Indeed it is easier to find 
Gallicisms in his German style than traces of Swiss dialect,“’— 
remnants of his early preference for the French language; yet 
we are reminded that “gedichtet hat C. F. Meyer von Anfang bis 
zu Ende nur deutsch.’’** 


78 Ge. 3. Cf. Trog, H., C. F. Meyer. Basel, 1897, 129. 

79 Ge. 65. Cf. Moser, op. cit., xxiii and footnote, also ibid. m, 81. 

80 Cf. Frey, L., D. R. Dez. 1891, 415 “der Dialekt hat ihn in keiner Weise 
beeinflust,” also Kraeger, op. cit., x, Wiist, op. cit., 103. 

8 Ge. 43. 

8 Alm: Ge. 269. 

% Firn: Ge. 9, 89, 91, 94, 96, 98, 102, 121, 243, etc., and its compounds 
Firnelicht, Ge. 93. Firneschein, Ge. 101, 102. Firnereihe, Ge. 241. Firneschnee, 
Ge. 55, etc. Firn: E. 112, R. 298, H. 117, etc. 

* Féhn: Ge. 43, 63, 255, etc. Féhn: J. J. 179, 249, 313. H. 11. Hu. 93. S. 
122. E. 97. R. 30). 

% Laue: Ge. 101, 122, etc. R. 298. 

% Lauine: Ge. 43, etc. On occasion, Greek gods disport themselves in Swiss 
surroundings, one poem being entitled Bacchus in Biinden, Ge. 118. 

87 Cf. for “quelques Gallicismes positifs,”’ d’Harcourt, C. F. Meyer, Sa Vie, 
Son CEuvre. Paris, 1913, 477, 478. Korrodi, op. cit., 47 ff. 

88 Perdisch, A.f.d.A.u.d.L. 28, 274; cf. also Emmel, F. Das deutsche Antlits 
C. F. Meyers, Preussische Jahrbiicher, Bd. 201, Heft 3 (Sept. 1925), 283-314. 
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Of the employment of the diminutive in poetry, we may in 
general affirm the same tendencies manifest in the use of dialect 
words and expressions. It follows that a maiv poet like Goethe 
would use many more diminutives in his verses than the senti- 
mental poet Schiller, whose rhetorical poetry is almost too sub- 
lime to use the diminutive at all;** also that Keller would use 
many more diminutives than Meyer. I agree thoroughly with 
the spirit, if not with the exact letter of Moser’s remark, “‘Es ist 
gewiss bezeichnend fiir die Gegensitzlichkeit der beiden grossen 
schweizerischen Dichterphysiognomien, Meyer und Keller, dass 
dieser das Diminutiv so hiufig, jener fast nie gebraucht.’’® 
Meyer uses fewer diminutives than Keller, to be sure, but he 
does not spurn them in hundreds of cases in his verses, especially 
when he writes in the popular tone and manner. The diminutives 
are often concentrated in certain poems to which they are 
especially suited because of the subject-matter: e.g., Das bittere 
Triinklein,™ in which occur Triinklein, Mdgdlein, Véglein, 
Becherlein, or in the poem, Spielzeug™ with its Liebchen, Hdéuser- 
chen, Stidtchen, Haiuschen. To the large bulk of Meyer’s work, 
which is composed of rhetorical poetry and elevated prose, the 
diminutive is by nature unsuited. 

“When Pliny, anxious about his wife’s health, uses cor puscu- 
lum instead of the usual corpus, or when Catullus writes, /lendo 
turgiduli rubent ocelli, the diminutive forms suggest a little sub- 
division of style, which might perhaps be marked off with some 
precision,” is the recommendation of a recent presidential ad- 
dress before the American Philologicai Association.® It is a step 
in the wrong direction, however, it seems to me, to set aside the 
diminutive as a characteristic of the Volkslied exclusively. The 
feeling has grown up among those intent on proving the influence 
of the Volkslied that because a poet makes abundant use of the 
diminutive he must be influenced by the Volkslied, which is 
from its very nature remarkably fond of diminutive forms. 
Naturally the diminutive finds most favor with those poets who 
write in the natural, simple style of the Volkslied: Eichendorff, 


8° Pfennig, H., Das Diminitioum bei Schiller und seinen Zeitgenossen. Zift. 
f.d.W. vi, 1-40, cf. 33, 34. 

% Moser, op. cit., xliv. 

1 Ge, 51. 

% Ge. 194, % Morris, 0. cit., 118. 
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Miiller, Mérike, Heine;™ in lyrics of love of nature, like those of 
the Géttinger Hainbund, the members of which group wrote 
poetry which has been termed “in Sumn.a eine ‘-chen’ Poesie.’’™ 
There is therefore every reason for singling out the use of dimin- 
utives as one of the characteristics of the Volkslied;® but in 
doing so we should not overlook the fact that the diminutive is 
used in other poetry as well, even by poets as little in the Volks- 
lied tradition as Brockes, Klopstock, Schiller, Hebbel, Meyer. 
Even Miltonic Klopstock in his Grammatische Gespriche lets the 
ending “‘-chen”’ say, “Ich komme desto éfter vor. Ich bezeichne 
die Verkleinerung und so oft es die Bedeutung des Wortes zu- 
lisst, mit dem ich mich verbinde, auch Anmut.’’*’ Putting his 
theory into practise, Klopstock writes in his poems occasionally 
of Eumenidchen, Philomelchen, Rhodomantchen, Terpsichor- 
chen, Thusneldchen, Tisiphonchen,®** much in the manner of 
Brockes, who may be looked on as Klopstock’s predecessor®® in 
the formation of such diminutives. Brockes ventured some which 
were even more extreme, being quite carried away by his en- 
thusiasm for discovering good in even the minutest phenomenon 
of nature; for example, we find “‘angenehmes Friihlingskind- 
chen,” “kleines Traubenhyazinthchen” inspiring his verses.‘ 
Poets use the diminutive form, therefore, for a variety of reasons, 
and not merely because it happens to be used commonly in 
popular poetry. 

Of Meyer’s attitude to the Volkslied, we may say that he is 
not primarily a popular poet, but has tried in a few of his poems 
to imitate the manner of the Volkslied, not without some suc- 
cess. In those poems we can detect all the linguistic peculiarities 
which investigators of Volkslied influence have regarded as 
characteristic. We may take the Lutherlied™ as an illustration. 


* Heine in romantically ironical vein speaks of Zappelbeinleutchen, Per- 
lentriinentripfchen, Lampchenscheine, and finally even von dem grossen Téchter- 
lein! Cf. Seelig, loc. cit. and Weise, A.d.d.S. 38. 

% Zift. f.d.W. vi, 34. Heilborn, Novalis, der Romantiker. Berlin, 1900, 49. 

% Allen, loc. cit., 131. 

7” Weise: Asthetik d.d.S., 38. 

% Wiirfl, Herrigs Archiv. 64, 302, 303. 

Petri, op. cit., 51. 

100 Weise, op. cit., 37. Cf. also Pfund, H. W., B. H. Brockes, Studien zur 
Sprache und sum Stil. Harvard Diss. (Unprinted). 1931, m, 329 ff. 

i Ge. 363. 
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Here are archaic words and forms,!” and frequent diminutives,!™ 
here are words and phrases of colloquial speech'™ which are 
spurned in most of his verse, here are elisions and ellipses in 
imitation of the popular manner.‘ The same is true of his other 
poems in popular vein.'® In general, we may affirm that these 
specifically popular speech-elements are restricted to the poems 
obviously written in imitation of the Volkslied and that Meyer’s 
poetic vocabulary is made up more largely of elements gathered 
elsewhere. Although he writes in his Lutherlied, 


Herr Doctor, sprecht! Wo nahmt ihr her 
Das deutsche Wort so voll und schwer? 
‘Das schipft’ ich von des Volkes Mund; 
Das schliirft’ ich aus dem Herzensgrund,”” 


his own poetic language had a very different source, for very 
few of his poems appear,—to cite another line from this same 
poem, garbed “in einem schlichten Volksgewand.’’ 
Continuing now the second larger subject of discussion, the 
deviations in word-form from standard in Meyer’s verse, I turn 
from the first subdivision of this subject, from the poetic and 
archaic forms, which I have already discussed, to the second 
subdivision, namely ellipses and elisions in Meyer’s poems, con- 
sidering first various omissions in his verses. It will be found 
that Meyer omits the auxiliary,’ the antecent of a relative," 
the article™ on occasion, as well as the prefix of the verb, follow- 


10 Born: Ge. 364. Quell: Ge. 365. derweil: Ge. 363. frank: Ge. 364. 

108 Véglein: Ge. 363. Ménchlein: Ge. 364. Feuerlein: Ge. 364. 

1% schmeisst: Ge. 364. Cf. schmiss: Ge. 370. Cf. gehockt: Ge. 374. Er war 
ein grundgelehrtes Haus: Ge. 364. 

10% Fin Knabe wandert iiber Land: Ge. 363. Er fleissigt sich der Méncherei: 
Ge. 363. 

10 Cf. Hugenottenlied, Ge. 382. Der Landgraf, Ge. 369. Die spanischen Briider, 
Ge. 373, etc., where one finds similar archaic words and forms; similar diminu- 
tives, similar colloquial words and phrases, similar elisions and ellipses. Cf. In 
die Schule bin ich gangen: Ge. 382. Ich morde den, der dich verlockt: Ge. 374. 
We find the Fillwort; schier: Ge. 264, 274, 354, the uninflected Adjective; jung 
Walter: Ge. 272. schén Irma: Ge. 119. jung Tirel: Ge. 304. We find the post- 
positive adjective: Tarpeja lieb: Ge. 157. Cf. also Ge. 15, 36, 63, 65, 153, 305, 
379, etc. 
107 Ge. 365. 198 Ce, 363. 
10 Ge. 103: Die Strasse, die getragen du. Cf. Ge. 100, etc. 
110 Ge. 282: Uber seine Schwelle fiihrt er, die das Ziel der Reise fand. 
Ml Ge. 25: Andern Tags. 
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ing good poetic precedent in using the more vigorous simple verb 
for the ordinary compound form. Thus, morden for ermorden,™ 
sich fleissigen for sich befleissigen,™® sich miihen for sich be- 
miihen,"“ sehen for aussehen,™ riumen for ausrdumen,™* and 
so on."? 

Meyer further regularly omits the e to avoid hiatus or when 
it is ordinarily elided in speech. Compare the line, ““Da steh’ ich, 
und nicht weich’ ich, eh’ ’""* or the stanza, 

Oft hemmt’ ein Junge kurz den Lauf 
Und schaut’ am Miinster trotzig auf— 


Dann runzelt’ ich die weissen Brau’n 
Und dachte: Werden’s diese bau’n?™® 


The past tense occurs with the final e elided with considerable, 
almost monotonous, regularity, 


Die ganze dichte bliih’nde Wiese klang 
Und wogt’ und schwirrt’ und flattert,’ zirpt’ und sang,’° 


so that on one page alone, the past tense occurs with the final 
e elided no less than eight times.™ 

The elision of the i in words like ew’ger, heil’ger, nerv’ger, a 
device which Bodmer, recalling the statement of Aristotle about 
the elision of syllables and pointing to the practice of Milton, 
recommended to German poets, occurs commonly in rhetorical 
poets like Schiller and Meyer. I point to its frequent occurrence 
in Meyer, as manifest in three sets of three successive lines: 

Friedsel’ ge Wolken schwimmen durch die klare Luft, 


Als kehrten Engel heim von einer nacht’ gen Wacht. 
Die dunkeln Schollen atmen frdft’gen Erdgeruch.™ 


On one page™ indeed, may be found the following: 


Will das Schweben einer Glorie einen Heil’ gen offenbaren, 
Dieses ist der heil’ge Marcus, riistig rudernd wie ein andrer— 
Nach den nahenden Lagunen lenkt die Fahrt der sel’ge Wand’rer. 


“Scharfgezeichnet neigt sich eines Helden narb’ge Stirne denkend, 
In das géttliche Geheimnis ew’gen Werdens sich versenkend; 
Rings in Stiicke sprang zerschmettert Romas rost’ge Riesenkette. 


U2 Ge, 374. 19 Ge, 328 
3 Ge. 363. 120 Hy. 133. Cf. also Ge. 203. 
ut Ge. 143. 121 Ge, 150. 
us Ge, 91. 122 Ge. 391. 
uT Ge. 159, etc. 123 Ge. 146. 


us F. 94. 
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Thus, in three sets of three successive lines each, the elision of i 
occurs once in every line. It occurs frequently several times on 
the same page, almost two hundred times in the four hundred 
pages of Meyer’s poems. 

Turning now to the third larger subject, the question of word 
order, we first consider various inversions and transpositions, 
commonly employed to distinguish poetry from prose. Opitz and 
Gottsched, following the tradition of French classicism repre- 
sented by Boileau, advocated for verse the order of prose, but 
modern poetry has gained considerable freedom in word order, 
thanks to Bodmer, Breitirger, and Herder™,since the days when 
Weise’ could set up as an all-essential rule, ‘‘Welche Construc- 
tion in Prosa nicht gelitten wird, die soll man auch in Versen 
davon lassen,’’ and Hunold*”’ could praise this as “eine unver- 
gleichliche Regel,”’ and hold up his hands in horror at an inver- 
sion, which deviated from prose, exclaiming ‘‘ Wie reimt sich aber 
das? Wie eine Faust auf das Auge.’’”* Practically all modern poets 
use order different from the normal if it suits their purpose, a 
practise which is to be justified if it is not too apparent that con- 
siderations of rhyme or meter have forced the unusual order 
upon them.”® 

The following lines from Meyer’s poems have nothing but 
their unusual word-order to distinguish them from prose. They 
gain rhythm by this change in the position of words. 


Er fifig den Afm zu kii§sen afi,”° 


Wie kicherte Flore 
Wie héhnte Aurore 
Erblickten hemdirmlich den Ritter sie hiér! ,™ 


Fiirstlich bewiften mit Ku¢hen dich wir . 


1M Ge. 146, 148, 152, 159, 228, 245, 259, 278, 330, etc. 

1% Herder, Fragmente 1, 192, ed. Suphan, cites five different versions of “Er 
hat mir das Geld gestohlen.” 

12% Weise, C., Curidse Gedancken von Deutschen Versen. 1693, 2d edit., 141. 

27 Hunold, C. F. Die Allerneueste Art, etc. Hamburg 1728, 45. 

28 Hunold, op. cit., 49. 

29 Leigh Hunt makes some interesting and humorous observations on in- 
version in his answer to the question, What is Poetry? ed. Cook. Boston. 1893, 
46-49. 

180 Ge. 22. 
isl Ge. 346. 
8 Ge. 172. 
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Sometimes the change makes for emphasis, “als miiht’ er zu 
entriitseln dort die Inschrift sich,’ or for dramatic vividness, 
“Und der Irrwisch unversehens springt er,’ an anacoluthon, 
even if not Kleistian in boldness. 

Of this latter kind are the inversions and transposition found 
in the order of the verb, which are very numerous. In the poem, 
Die Fiisse im Feuer,™ there are several instances: “‘Eintritt der 
Edelmann,” ‘‘Voriiberwandelt Mitternacht,” “Awufspriiht und 
zischt ein Feuermeer,”’ “‘Den Becher fiillt und dbergiesst er.”’ The 
practise is a common one, the gain in dramatic vividness ob- 
vious. The separable verb seems to gain freshness and vigor 
from this unnatural position of the prefix. Wrench the prefix 
from the verb when normally the two would be joined, and the 
action expressed by the verb seems to be analyzed into its differ- 
ent stages, to take place before us: “Und ein herrenloser Becher, 
Der hinab die Stufen rollt,’™* “Da naht’s. Da kommt’s, was 
em por die Stufen stieg.’’"™’ Join the prefix to the verb, when nor- 
mally they stand apart and the effect is the same. The increase 
in rapidity of action, the gain in dramatic animation is manifest 
in the following examples: “Zusammenbricht das Knie, der Kraft 
beraubt.’"*§ ““W egwar/ er die Jacke,’’®® “A bs pring? ein Reiter,’ 
“Aufwacht’ ich dann,” “Aufspritsen die Wasser, sie springen 
ins Bad.’ By means of this transposition of the separable prefix 
auf, which is a frequent stylistic device in Meyer,™ he has some- 
times attained remarkable effects. The poem, for example, 
which originally began in commonplace manner, 


Der Springquell plaitschert und ergiesst 
Sich in der Marmorschale Grund, 


has been changed to read, 


Aufsteigt der Strahl und fallend giesst 
Er voll der Marmorschale Rund. 


183 Ge. 143. 188 Ge. 85. 
1% Ge. 26. 189 Ge, 345. 
135 Ge. 389 ff. 40 Ge, 315. 
1% Ge, 236. Ml Ge. 90. 
137 Ge, 239. M2 Ge, 224. 


M43 Ge. 46, 155, 163, 223, 325, etc. Hu. 116, 149, 154, etc. Z. 25, etc. Similar 
transposition of other separable prefixes: Ge. 60, 116, 140, 146, 172, 233, 304, 305, 
308, 315, 325, 340, 372, etc. E. 13, 32, 106, etc. 
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Kraeger points out, “Am Anfange steht statt des sachlichen 
Hauptwortes, Der Springquell, jetzt das Verbum, A ufsteigt, das 
mit seinen gleich kraftig betonten beiden Silben das Versmass 
lebhaft und thitig durchbricht, als schésse der Strahl unmittel- 
bar in die Héhe.’™ The change does not imply a violation of 
grammar; it is a stroke of genius. Only by turning Meyer’s 
poems into ordinary conventional prose and by studying the 
variant readings can we learn to appreciate such nice delica- 
cies of style. 

Another variation from German prose usage, the position of 
the genitive before the noun on which it depends, owes its cur- 
rency in conventional poetic practice probably first of all to the 
fact that this order is comparatively rare in German prose and 
that it occurs almost never in speech. The use of this so-called 
Saxon genitive makes also for compactness since it permits the 
omission of one article, producing not only more compact but 
also more sonorous verse. It becomes, therefore, a favorite de- 
vice of rhetorical poets like Schiller.“” Meyer has become almost 
a second Schiller in the frequency with which he employs this 
word-order. His volume of verse, opened at random, will afford 
ample illustration of the hundreds of Saxon genitives with which 
his poems teem. 

The post-positive position of the adjective* formerly com- 
mon to both English and German, has gone out of use in both 
languages except in verse. Opitz was averse to employing this 
order: ‘“‘Wie denn auch sonsten die Epitheta bey uns gar ein iibel 
aussehen haben, wenn sie hinter ihr Substantivum gesetzet wer- 


M4 Kraeger, op. cit., 206. 45 q’Harcourt, op. cit., 309. 

“6 The value to be gained from a study of such variants was already ap- 
parent to critics like Lessing and Herder. Recall Lessing: “Verinderungen und 
Verbesserungen, die ein Dichter wie Klopstock in seinen Werken macht, ver- 
dienen nicht allein gemerkt, sondern mit allem Fleiss studiert zu werden. Man 
studiert an ihnen die feinsten Regeln der Kunst. Denn was die Meister der Kunst 
zu beobachten fiir gut befunden, das sind Regeln.” Lessing, Literaturbrief, 19. 
And Herder: “Jede Umkleidung, die ein poetischer oder kritischer Kopf mit 
seiner Lieblingsidee vornimmt, sie gelinge oder misslinge, ist wichtig—fiir den 
Lehrling eine Regel, fiir den Kunstrichter eine Aussicht zu Bemerkungen, fiir 
das Genie ein Aufschluss neuer erhabener Gedanken.” Kraeger, op. cit., XX1. 

47 Cf. Schiller’s familiar phrases, “auf Corinthus’ Landesenge” “seines 
Daches Zinnen” “‘an Ufers Griin” etc. 

“8 Cf. Hellwig, J., Die Stellung des attributiven Adjectivs im Deutschen. 
(Diss.), Giessen, 1898. 
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den,’’“* but the revival of the practice was advocated by Bod- 
mer, approved by Herder, employed by Goethe, and commonly 
by all poets who adhere to the conventional poetic tradition, not 
merely by those under Volkslied influence. In Meyer, the adjec- 
tive occurs after its noun in the manner of the Volkslied,'*® 
sometimes with the article in Homeric fashion,“' sometimes 
merely in the manner common to all poets, whether they be 
under Volkslied influence or not.'™ 

To complete our analysis of the language of Meyer’s lyrics 
and ballads, we should treat as a fourth and final larger subject, 
the figures of speech employed in his poetry. As this treatment 
of Meyer’s vocabulary has concerned itself quite frankly with 
mere linguistic externalities, it is appropriate to postpone for 
later discussion those metaphorical figures of speech which show 
the way Meyer viewed the objects which he presents and which 
are the very essence of his style. From the enumeration of mere 
rhetorical figures of speech one learns little.“* In*.much as the 
material so far presented has treated Meyer’s attitude toward 
the conventional practise of poets in regard to diction and order 
of words, it may be well, none the less, to call attention to the 
frequent occurrence of a device in Meyer which is traditional in 
poetry, the tendency to periphrasis and circumlocution. Meyer 
on occasion uses unusual constructions unknown to prose, for 
example: “‘Welches ist dein siisser Name, Knabe?,’’™ ‘“‘mich flog 
ein Liacheln an,’ “‘mich denkt es eines alten Traums,’”™ ‘‘fast 
als stiirb’ es ihr.’’’ For “Ein Schltttschuhpaar,” he substitutes, 
“Die Jugendschwingen, die gestihlten Schuhe,’’** hearing, 
“Durch die reine Winterluft, Des gestdhlten Schuhes Ton!,’’* 
This is, to be sure, a very mild circumlocution compared to the 


49 Opitz, B.v.d.d.P. Ed. Witkowski. Leipzig 1888, 166. 

160 Ge. 36, 63, 104, 157, 305, 379, etc. 

1 Ge. 159, 161, 200, 221, 222, etc. 

82 Ge. 234, 272, 379, 384 “Der Konig, feig und schlau.” etc. 

463 “With mere illustration of the rhetorical employment of anadiplosis, 
anaphora, epistrophe, epanadiplosis, and the many other figures which Greek 
acuteness distinguished and to which Greek ingenuity gave names now almost 
forgotten, we shall make no advance.” Morris, op. cit., 108. 

4 Ge. 13. 187 Ge. 187. 
65 Ge. 125. 68 Ge. 80. 
6 Ge. 187. 6° Ge. 79. 
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one of which Ramler, the classic representative of poetic cir- 
cumlocution among the Germans, is guilty.'*° He would express 
Schlittschuh, as “Schuhe von Stahl, worin der Mann der freund- 
lichen Venus (Umschreibung fiir Vulkan) der Blitze Geschwindig- 
keit barg!’”*™ 

Meyer is also very fond of substituting for the epithet the 
corresponding noun. Thus, not “in den blauen prichtigen Him- 
mel,” but “in des Himmels blaue Pracht,’’ not “‘deinen de- 
miithigen Nacken,” but“‘ich erkannte deines Nackens Demut, ’ 
not “die jungen, wilden, kriftigen Augen” or “der trotzige, herbe, 
schweigsame Mund,” but, “Der jungen Augen wilde Kraft, 
Des Mundes Trotz und herbes Schweigen.’"™™ Similarly: “der 
Wangen edel Blass gerétet kaum,’”® “des Haars geschlungnen 
Knoten,’” “‘der blanken Schulter feinen Bug,’"’ “einer Ampel 
zarte Form,’®* “eines weiten Mantels kiihnem Schwung,’”® 
“In der Rechten droht des Schwertes Blinken,’’!”® 


Des goldnen Haars empérte Fluth, 

Der jungen Wange schnelle Gluth, 

Der hellen Augen Zornesfeuer, 

Er schaut’s mit Lust. Sie wird ihm theuer'™ 


From the foregoing detailed investigation of the language of 
Meyer’s poems, it appears that his poetry is not as na#v, as it is 
sentimental, not as metaphorisch as rhetorisch and that his lan- 
guage is not as natiirlich as it is pathetésch, for only occasionally 
does he choose to write simple poems in the popular manner, 
preferring usually instead to write noble, dignified, sublime 
verse. If his poetry does not show the exaggerated pathos of 
Klopstock, nor the declamatory rhetoric of Schiller, it may none 
the less be said to continue the rhetorical tradition in the nine- 
teenth century. It is likewise apparent that the language of his 
poetry is poetic diction even though in the highest and best 

60 Wackernagel, W., Poetik, Rhetorik, Stilistik. “alle, 1873, 386 

161 Meyer, R. M., op. cit., 107. 


162 Ge. 233. 

163 Ge. 203. 167 Ge. 159. 
14 Ge, 83. 168 Ge. 190. 
165 Ge. 80. 169 Ge. 5. 
168 Ge. £50. 170 Ge, 299, 


in F. 43. Cf. also, 46, 55, 86, 102, 106, 121, 139, 143, 150, 160, 192, 196, 231, 
235, 250, 252, 273, 282, 299, 311, 335, 342, 348, 363, 385, 396, etc. Hu. 58. E. 17, 
23, 35, 41, 55, 95, etc. 
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sense of that term. Meyer employs all the conventional devices 
which a language of poetry distinguished from that of prose 
offers him. He uses the conventional inversions and transposi- 
tions of the poet, who varies word-order to suit his purpose, he 
uses the conventional poetic periphrases and circumlocutions, he 
employs the conventional poetic vocabulary, with its fond- 
ness for eilipses and elisions, archaic and poetic words and forms. 

Moser is to my mind, therefore, quite wrong to give support 
to the opinion of Lina Frey;'” ““Es wurde mit Recht gesagt, dass 
Meyers Ausdruck im einzelnen betrachtet fast immer der ein- 
fache und direkte der Prosa entnommen sei.’ Long before me, 
Perdisch, in his review of Moser had disagreed with this state- 
ment: “Ich finde im gegenteil seine sprache meist specifisch 
(aber im besten sinne!) poetisch, richtig ist nur, dass er einer- 
seits die abgeblassten, anderseits die geschraubten ‘poetischen’ 
wendungen meidet.’'* But one cannot dispose so simply of 
Meyer’s poetic vocabulary. If he depended for his effect, merely 
on externalities of style, his verses could be written by those 
who employ his vocabulary and write in imitation of his man- 
ner!’ or by those who adhere as strictly as he to the conventional 
poetic tradition as, for example, the poets of the Munich school. 
But we are told, ‘Was die Miinchener und verwandte Geister 
getriumt, das ist bei ihm lebensvolle Tatsache geworden.’”!”* 
These men have in common with him adherence to poetic tra- 
dition in externalities of form, but little else. They employ poetic 
diction, he writes poems. Meyer is not a Geibel. He wears the 
buskin, but he does not stalk on stilts. 

Moreover, if these practices, which we have discussed, were 
simply poetic, we should find them restricted to his poems, but 
they appear also in his prose. It seems clear, therefore, that the 
mystery of Meyer’s language has not been cleared away by the 
preceding investigation nor the secret of his style discovered by 
such superficial analysis. 


17 Frey, Lina, Deutsche Rundschau, Dez. 1891, 415. 

173 Moser, op. cit., xci. 

1% Perdisch, A.f.d.A.u.d.L., Bd 28 (1902), 269. 

1% e.g. Henckell, Karl, Gedichte, Ziirich und Leipzig 1898. Cf. also, Henckell, 
K., Deutsche Dichtung seit Heine, Die Literatur 37-38, 63-70, with Henckell’s 
poem on Meyer, 69-70. 

1% Bartels, G.d.d.L., m, 651. Cf. my own conclusions on Meyer, JEGP, 
xxvul, 4 (October, 1928), 494-95. 
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In his essay on Sir Walter Scott, Carlyle wrote, ‘We might 
say in a short word, which means a long matter, that your 
Shakespeare fashions his characters from the heart outwards; 
your Scott fashions them from the skin inwards, never getting 
near the heart of them!”’ My analysis of Meyer’s language may 
be said to resemble Scott’s fashioning of characters. I have be- 
gun with the skin, first clearing way peripheral matters, making 
tabulations of usage, lists of mere words which are in Gottsched’s 
phrase, ‘‘die verstiimmelten Glieder eines zerrissenen Poeten,”— 
“disjecta membra poetis”’ of the sorriest kind. There remains for 
me to derive from them not merely laws of usage but also laws 
of style so that we may arrive at an appreciative understanding 
of Meyer’s manner and an intelligent comprehension of his art, 
proceeding, in Carlyle’s phrase, from the skin to the heart, un- 
derstanding the style which, Buffon tells us, is the man. These 
conclusions concerning the style of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer will 
have to be postponed, however, to another time and place,’”” 
making it necessary for us for the present to seek solace in 
Goethe’s Xenton entitled Der Sprachforscher.\"* 


Anatomiren magst du die Sprache, doch nur ihr Cadaver; 
Geist und Leben entschliipft fliichtig dem groben Scalpell. 
ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 


17 To be assembled in a more inclusive treatise to be entitled, Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer. The Style and The Man. 
178 Xenien 141, Goethe, Werke, 5, 1, 225. 




















TERPSICHORE’S LAMENT AND “PLEASANT WILLY” 


Terpsichore, in her lament in Spenser’s Teares of the Muses, 
does not allude to dancing, a fact which today seems an anomaly 
and which puzzles an interpreter of her lines. Professor Renwick 
suggests the explanation that among certain Renaissance schol- 
ars she was considered inventrix humaniorum literarum,' but it 
is more likely that to Spenser this muse of ancient choral song 
and dance implied lyric poetry or song. It is noteworthy that no 
less an intimate of the poet than Harvey writes of Terpsichore 
in his Musarum Lachrymae, invoking a boy to break his golden 
lute and let it sound no more, and declaring that Horace’s glory 
has departed, Pindar’s muse has lost its music, Surrey’s lyre is 
broken, and the poet’s lyres sound sadly. The dance is not men- 
tioned.*? That Spenser probably held the same view as Harvey 
concerning the functions of this muse can be inferred, not only 
from their known intimacy, but from the fact that they corre- 
sponded concerning Spenser’s proposed Nine Comedies which he 
was to name after the nine muses,’ and that the order of appear- 
ance of the sisters in the Teares of the Muses is the same as in 
Harvey’s Smitius vel musarum lachrymae, etc., presumably a 
prototype of Spenser’s poem.‘ In any case it is hazardous to as- 
sign to the Renaissance Terpsichore her present arbitrary classi- 
fication as muse of the dance.5 

But whether she was patroness of song, of dance, of poetry, 
or inventrix humaniorum literarum, her protest against the con- 
temporary abuses which will be outlined is equally appropriate. 
I hope to show that a reading of Terpsichore’s lines in the light 
of the Elizabethan jig will clear up their meaning, furnish a par- 
tial solution of the “pleasant Willy” controversy, and help date 
the poem. Any treatment of the jig must necessarily draw to a 
great extent from Professor Charles R. Baskervill’s recent book, 
The Elizabethan Jig and Related Song Drama.‘ In using it, I have 


1 Complaints, ed. Renwick, 1928, 212. 

2 Works, Grosart, I, xxvii. 

* Harvey, Works, Grosart, 1, 95. 

* Renwick, op. cit., 205, 206. 

5 For other examples of such an interpretation as Harvey’s, see Rabelais’ 
characterization of the seventh muse (Book m1, Ch. xxx); Hill, Muses in 
Mourning (in Works, London, 1760, p. 15). I have not found an Elizabethan 
instance of Terpsichore appearing as muse of the dance. 

® University of Chicago Press, March, 1929. 
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been led to a number of contemporary allusions pertinent to the 
subject of this paper. 

One must hesitate to define glibly and loosely, but it is cer- 
ain that the typical jig, as it was performed on the London 
stages during the last two decades of the sixteenth century, con- 
sisted of rhymed song dialogue to the accompaniment of danc- 
ing,’ though “jig’’ meant interchangeably song, dance, song for 
dance, and song and dance.* The jig, too, was closely bound up 
with the popular ballad.* I am aware that the term is a broad 
one, but in the ensuing discussion Terpsichore’s lines will be 
found in the main to have reference to fundamental traits of 
the jig in the most general sense. 

In 1582, Stephen Gosson represents jigs as being common 
upon the stage,'® while in 1586, Bright, in his Treatise of Melan- 
choly writes, ‘‘euery serious thing for a time, is turned into a iest, 
and tragedies into comedies, and lamentations into gigges and 
daunces.” The jig enjoyed a vogue at the hands of the clown, 
Richard Tarlton, who died in 1588. We find in the concluding 
paragraph of Tarltons Newes out of Purgatorie that his appointed 
duties in the hereafter are to “‘sit and play jigs al day on my 
tabor to the ghosts without cesing.”’ Music for ““Tarltons Jigge”’ 
is extant in manuscript in the Cambridge University Library™ 
and the Stationers’ Register contains an entry on December 10, 
1576 of ‘a newe booke in Englishe verse intituled Tarltons 
Toyes.” That “toy” and “jig” were used synonymously will be 
indicated below. These allusions all imply that the jig had be- 
come an established institution during the years 1576-88 and 
that it therefore might well have furnished local color for Terpsi- 
chore’s lament.” 

We can now relate this popular form of entertainment to the 


7 See Baskervill, p. 3 and Appendix 20, 21, 22, 23 for texts of extant jigs 
which are illustrative of the type although not appearing in print until the fol- 
lowing century. Few jigs have survived except from this later date. See Cham- 
bers, The Elizabethan Stage, 1, 552. See also on the vogue and nature of the jig 
during the latter sixteenth century, Chambers, rm, 551-52. 

8 Baskervill, 16-17. 

® See Baskervill, Ch. v1, The Simple Ballad as Jig. 

10 Playes Confuted in fiue Actions. 

1 Baskervill, 95 and note. 

12 The poem was composed sometime between 1579 and 1591. See Renwick, 
op. cit., 181-82. 
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muse’s lament by following the parallels between the dominant 
characteristics of the jig and the specific abuses which she de- 
nounces. After decrying the usurpation of the “‘royall thrones” of 
the muses by Infamy, Error, Follie, and Spight, Terpsichore con- 
tinues (Il. 319-22), 


They to the vulgar sort now pipe and sing, 
And make them merry with their fooleries, 
They cherelie chaunt and rhymes at randon fling, 
The fruitful spawne of their rank fantasies. 


A glance at the extant jigs reprinted in the appendix of Profes- 
sor Baskervill’s book will show their merriment and foolery, 
their musical abandon, and the rhymes at random flung which 
constitute their verse form. It is worthy of notice that such dog- 
gerel was remarked with disapproval by Marlowe who, like 
Spenser, had the interests of good versification at heart. In the 
prologue of 7amburlaine he turns his back upon 


... the jigging veines of rhyming mother wits 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 


The rhyme of the jig was as admirably designed to grate upon 
such sensitive ears as it was to be piped and sung to the vulgar. . 
Terpsichore, proceeding, says (ll. 323-4), 


They feede the eares of fooles with flattery 
And good men blame and losels magnify. 


Like rhyme, satire is found to be an integral part of the jig. 
Both sixteenth and seventeenth century allusions make it clear 
that songs of personal abuse or flattery were constantly used as 
jigs. 

Lines 333-34 of the muse’s lament are concerned with the 
obscenity of the abuses she is exposing: 


Fair ladies loves they spot with thoughts impure, 
And gentle mindes with lewd delights distaine. 


4 See Baskervill, 72, for numerous examples. That the jig was a common 
form of stage satire during the Marprelate controversy see ibid, 52, citing a pas- 
sage from Martins Months Mind: “these Iigges and Rimes haue nipt the father 
(Martin) in the head & ki!’ him cleane, seeing that he is overtaken in his own 
Soolerie. And this hath made the yong youthes his sonnes, to chafe and fret aboue 
measure, especiallie with the Plaiers.” 
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The majority of jigs bear ample witness that their dominant 
appeal lay in obscenity. It is this element, in fact, that was most 
instrumental in bringing them into disrepute.“ 

Terpsichore, in line 328, alludes to the usurpation, by the 
follies she condemns, of the very court itself where they “sway 
with pride and rashness rude.” In view of the seeming insepara- 
bility of the early jig and Richard Tarlton, it is appropriate to 
point out in this connection that there are many contemporary 
references to his appearance before the queen in clownish enter- 
tainment.”® 

The line (325) “‘All places they doo with their toyes possess,”’ 
is especially significant inasmuch as Professor Baskervill has col- 
lected numerous instances (pp. 88-89) to show that the term 
“toy”? was used in the specialized sense of meaning jig. Closely 
related to this employment of the word are those in which it de- 
signates “trifling poesies.’’* Harvey uses it in this sense in a let- 
ter to Spenser!’ and Spenser does so twice in letters to Harvey.'* 
We not only find “toy” denoting, in Spenser’s letters, the trifling 
doggerel which was the dominant element of the jig, but we have 
another suggestive appearance of the term in the Teares of the 
Muses itself. The line (194) of Thalia, muse of comedy, “‘And 
with vaine toyes the vulgar entertaine,” is very significant in 
that the parallels between the laments of Thalia and Terpsi- 
chore are pronounced. Not only are “‘toyes”’ inveighed against 
in both, but there is mutual complaint against vulgarity, rhym- 
ing, and obscenity. With the exception of the “‘pleasant Willy” 
lines in ‘‘Thalia,’”’ the two sisters are almost repetitious in their 
gloomy criticism of contemporary art. Now the stage was the 
principal locale of the jig.'® So if we find the muse of comedy 
disparaging, as does Terpsichore, the cardinal qualities of the 
jig and using, with her, the term ‘“‘toyes” to denote them, we are 


M4 See Baskervill, 111-112 and note, for numerous examples of contemporary 
criticism of the jig on this score. 

5 See the anecdotes in the group, “Court-Witty Jests,” in Tarlion’s Jests, 
Shakespeare Society. See also those in Fuller’s Worthies ii, 312 and Bohun, 
Character of Queen Elisabeth, London, 1693, 352-53. 

% See, for example, Puttenham, Of Proportion, Ch. x, in Gregory Smith, 
Critical Elizabethan Essays, 1. 

17 In Gregory Smith, op. cit., 1, 126. 
18 Thid., 92, 99. 
1° For a general discussion of the stage jig, see Baskervill, Chs. mr and Iv. 
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faced with a convincing bit of corroborative evidence that Terp- 
sichore has the jig in mind. Where the poet uses two mouth- 
pieces, in each case setting forth the characteristics of this 
popular type of entertainment, and twice brands it with an epi- 
thet which was in many instances a synonym for “jig,” it is hard 
to escape this conclusion. 

What we have, then, in the jig, is a form of entertainment 
which catered to the vulgar, involved rhyming, piping, singing, 
satire, and obscenity; probably entered into the court; and was 
designated under the term “toy.” It thereby fits the muse’s 
lament with precision and transforms it, I believe, from an 
enigma into a clear arraignment of contemporary abuses. 

If, in Terpsichore’s lament, Spenser is casting aspersion upon 
the jig, an interesting conclusion follows. It is held very com- 
monly that the “pleasant Willy” of Thalia’s lament is Richard 
Tarlton, this upon the basis of a manuscript notation of the 
comedian’s name opposite the passage in Halliwell-Phillips’ copy 
of the 1611 edition of Spenser’s minor poems, coupled with the 
fact that Tarlton is evidently called “Willie” a very common 
nick-name, in the Ballad of Willie and Peggie, entered for pub- 
lication shortly after his death and reciting the main facts of his 
life with the conclusion, ‘quod Richard Tarlton.’”® But Tarlton 
was the very jig incarnate.** In the Preface to the “Goodman 
Reader”’ of The Terrors of the Night, Nashe considers him as pre- 
eminent in the jig species of entertainment when he alludes to 
the “‘first yere of the reigne of Tarltons toies’” and we have seen 
from the passage in Tarltons News out of Purgatorie that the ce- 
lestia' duties of the clown consisted of making the shades merry 
all day long with jigs. It is presumably safe to say that the 
author chose a representative vocation of Tarlton’s lifetime for 
him to pursue in purgatory. 


# H.E. Rollins, “Notes on the Shirburne Ballads.” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, Xxx, (1917) 376-77. See also Sydney Lee, Life of Shakespeare, pp. 80-81, 
where the author sees no reason to disbelieve the manuscript annotation al- 
though he recognizes the commonness of “‘Willy” as a contemporary appellation 
of affectionate familiarity and the fact that it was applied to Sidney by one of 
his elegists. See further V.Q. xu (1923) 323-24; Complaints ed. Renwick, 1928, 
210; Shirburne Ballads, ed, Clark, 1907, 351. 

21 On Tarlton’s connection with the jig, see generally, Baskervill, pp. 95- 
105; Walter Raieigh, Shakespeare, English Men of Letters Series, 100. 

2 In Works, ed. Grosart, m1, 216, 
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Harvey, referring to Greene, pronounces upon “his piperly 
extemporizing and Tarltonizing, his apishe counterfeiting of 
every ridiculous and absurde toye,’™ and, in a 1579 letter to 
Spenser, objects to being thrust ‘‘on the stage to make tryall of 
my extemporall faculty and to play Wylsons or Tarletons part.’™ 
These allusions to the comedian’s “‘piperly extemporizing,” it 
should be noted in passing, fit in well with Terpsichore’s lines 
(319 and 321): 

They to the vulgar sort now pipe and sing, 
They cherelie chaunt and rhymes at randon fling 


All this ill accords with the famous clown being the pleasant 
Willy who to Thalia is 
. .. the man whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and truth to imitate 
With kindly counter under mimick shade. 


Instead of pleasant Willy who is dead, scoffing Scurrilitie, scorn- 
ful Follie, and Contempt have usurped the scene and are (1. 213) 


Rolling in rymes of shameles ribaudrie. 


Tarlton, in view of his connection with the jig, fits rather the 
latter of Thalia’s descriptions than the one she gives of pleasant 
Willy. He becomes, indeed, the antithesis of the departed spirit 
of high comedy. 

Reduced to its basis, the hypothesis that Willy is Tarlton 
rests on the anonymous manuscript notation mentioned above, 
a notation made at least twenty-three years after the death of 
Richard. The connection of Tarlton with high comedy is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful in any case, but if we accept Terpsichore’s 
lines as an invective against the jig, the identification of him 
with Thalia’s pleasant Willy straightway involves a serious in- 
consistency between the laments of the two muses. 

In conclusion, I should iike to indicate the bearing of the 
above material on the date of the poem. It has been the desire 
of those concerned with the subject to place the Teares of the 
Muses as early as 1579-80.% The motive of this is found in a 
feeling that the dark picture presented of the arts in England 


% In Works, ed. Grosart, 1, 168. 

*% Letter Book of Gabriel Harvey, Camden Society, 67. 

% Complaints, ed. Renwick, 1928, pp. 181-82; Spenser, Works, ed. Dodge, 
pp. 69-70. 
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would have been appropriate at the earlier date, but not by1591, 
when the poem was published.” Now the identification of Tarl- 
ton with pleasant Willy, “dead of late,” is necessarily an obstacle 
against assigning the poem to Spenser’s early period of composi- 
tion, since Tarlton died in 1588.”’ But if this discussion of Terp- 
sichore’s lament in connection with the jig is deemed to have re- 
moved him as a claimant to Spenser’s recognition under the 
guise of “pleasant Willy,” then the difficulty disappears and no 
reason remains for not giving the poem a date more in keeping 
with its gloomy outlook. 
BRENTS STIRLING 


Unéversity of Washington 


*% Ibid. 

* Renwick, op. cit., sees no reason for not accepting the early date (p. 105). 
He, however, dismisses the Tarlton hypothesis by summary mention, although 
admitting it to be accepted by “‘a considerable body of opinion” (p. 210). 





ARTHUR MURPHY AND THE WAR ON 
SENTIMENTAL COMEDY 


Opinions of Arthur Murphy’s place as a comic dramatist 
have, in the last half-century, been disturbingly variant. It is the 
purpose of this paper to confirm some judgments and question 
others, to consider some evidence which has been hitherto neg- 
lected, and thereby to add a brief chapter to the history of 
dramatic criticism in the eighteenth century. 

Edmund Gosse placed Murphy among the anti-sentimental- 
ists when he named Murphy’s Three Weeks after Marriage (1776) 
among a group of pieces, written in the years 1770-1780, which 
are “all in possession of a considerable share of the vis comica, 
and all agree in making laughter and the amusement which 
arises from brisk movement and incisive wit, rather than didac- 
tic moralizing or an appeal to sentiment, their principal aim. In 
other words, so far as they went, they marked a distinct return 
to the pure tradition of comedy.’ But Mr. Gosse vitiated this 
bit of criticism, not only by the damning phrase “‘so far as they 
went,” but also by failing to note that Murphy’s comedy had 
been played under another title in 1764,? and by including in the 
same list Richard Cumberland’s sentimental comedy, The West 
Indian. 

Mr. M. E. Hare, in an essay on “Steele and the Sentimental 
Comedy,” classed Murphy with Whitehead and Hugh Kelly,® 
and attributed only to George Colman “something of the spirit 
of genuine comedy.” Professor G. H. Nettleton has.dismissed 
Murphy with rather brief comment as one who “drifted easily 
with the tide’”’ and followed the fashions,‘ but he has classed him 
with Foote, Bickerstaff, Colman, and Garrick, rather than with 
Kelly and Cumberland. Professor Ernest Bernbaum has placed 
Murphy with Foote and Colman and credits the three with rais- 
ing comedy, “‘not to the high level on which it moved in the days 
of Vanbrugh, but much higher than in the depressing period be- 


1A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, London, 1889, p. 338. 

2 Under the title What We Must All Come To, it had been hissed from the 
stage at Covent Garden on January 10, 1764, before the first performance was 
completed. 

® Fighteenth Century Literature: an Oxford Miscellany, Oxford, 1909, p. 41. 

* C.H.E.L., New York, 1913, 10. 99; English Drama of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century, New York, 1914, p. 256. 
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tween 1730 and 1750.’ Professor Stanley Williams made no 
mention at all of Murphy in his essay on “Sentimental Drama 
from Steele to Cumberland,’ but by inference left him aong the 
anti-sentimentalists. Professor Allardyce Nicoll has made num- 
erous references to Murphy’s works. At one time he speaks of 
him as belonging to the “‘school of Sheridan;” at another he says 
that he is more sentimental than Colman, but that his “two 
comedies, The Way to Keep Him and All in the Wrong retain 
something of true comic atmosphere, and many of his lighter 
pieces belong to the farcial and satiric strain.’”’ Again he says 
that Murphy has “a comic sense all his own,” but does not at- 
tempt to define it.’ 

Yet, in spite of the growing tendency to regard Murphy as a 
true comic dramatist, Professor Oliver Elton has recently writ- 
ten: “‘A later chapter will show what Goldsmith did for the re- 
demption of our comic state, and how pleasant it is to come away 
from Kelly and Murphy, gifted as they are, and from Cumber- 
land, into his open world, with its sane and natural values.’ 
Once more Murphy has been classed with Kelly and Cumber- 
land, and set off against Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

Professor A. H. Thorndike, quite recently, has set matters 
straight again by writing: “A more loyal follower of the old tra- 
dition than either Colman or Garrick is to be found in Arthur 
Murphy. No dramatist of this period yielded less to the entice- 
ments of the popular sentimentalism.”® But not even Professor 
Thorndike mentions Murphy’s critical essays, by some consid- 
eration of which his position may be made clear and indisputa- 
ble. A survey of his complete works, non-dramatic as well as 
dramatic, reveals that he was not an anti-sentimentalist by 
chance, or because of some innate ability to write in a comic 
rather than a sentimental manner. Early in his career he formed 
definite ideas of the function of comedy; later he exemplified 
these ideas in his own writings, and he was recognized by his 
contemporaries as one of the chief defenders of the old comic 
tradition. 


5 The Drama of Sensibility, Boston, 1915, pp. 205-206. 

® Sewanee Review, xxxim (1925). 405-426. 

? History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800, Cambridge, 1927, 
pp. 1, 162-163, 291. 

8 A Survey of English Literature, 1730-1780, New York, 1928, 1. 113. 

® English Comedy, New York, 1929, pp. 422-423. 
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Arthur Murphy seems to have had his first contact,with the 
wits of the theatres and coffee-houses about 1744, when, at the 
age of seventeen, he came to London to live with his widowed 
mother.'® He had just completed a rather thorough education at 
the famous Jesuit college at St. Omer’s, where he spent six or 
seven years and won the approval of his masters by his careful 
study and mastery of the classics. His older brother, James 
Murphy French (who had taken the name of their mother’s 
family), was then a st»: ent at the Temple and the intimate of 
many of the young scribblers about the town, some of whom had 
been his s choolmates at Westminster. James introduced Arthur 
to the fashionable society of the Bedford and Grecian coffee- 
houses. We know that by 1747 Murphy was well acquainted 
with Samuel Foote," who was publishing in that year one and 
probably two pieces of dramatic criticism. The more important 
of these, The Roman and English Comedy Consider’d and Com- 
par’d, was devoted largely to praise of Benjamin Hoadley’s Sus- 
picious Husband, a comedy with some sentimental features. 
With that part of the pamphlet we are not concerned here. But 
the distinctions which are made between the man of humour and 
the humourist, and between tragedy and comedy, are very like 
those which Murphy was to make a few years later. I shall quote 
a few paragraphs from Foote’s pamphlet (pp. 5-7): 


To Tragedy, one Species of the Drama was allotted, the Description of those 
Passions, which, when loose and ungoverned, are productive of the most terrible 
Consequences on the one Hand; but if, on the other, they are kept within proper 
Limits, and chuse Reason for their Guide and Director, they become highly con- 
ducive to the Happiness of Mankind. To Comedy was assigned the Correction 
of Vices and Follies of an inferior sort. 

In the first Instance, we are taught, by a Collection of fatal Events, to avoid 
Ruin and Misery; in the last, by a Representation of fashionable Foibles, and 
particular extravagant Humours, to shun Ridicule and Absurdity. 

Sir Richard Steele has apologized for his Mixture of the Tragic with the 
Comic, by saying, that there is a sort of Distress toc mean for Tragedy, and 
which (as it would be cruel to deprive the World of such useful Lessons) ought 
to have a place in Comedy. 

Did Tragedy owe its Essence to the Adventures and Misfortunes of People in 
High Life only, Sir Richard’s Argument might have some Weight: But it is the 
Distresses, not the Situations of Mankind, that are its Objects: If the Incidents 


10 For information concerning Murphy’s boyhood the chief source is Jesse 
Foot’s Life of Arthur Murphy, London, 1811. 
1 Foot, op. cit. p. 25. 
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are truly interesting, and the Story affecting the Rank and Quality of the Per- 
sonz are of no great Consequence. 


In other words, Foote approved domestic tragedy, but not 
tearful, or sentimental, comedy. At the time Murphy began to 
write, Foote was, to use Murphy’s own words, his “intimate 
friend and chief adviser.’’* It seems almost certain that his 
early conceptions of the functions of comely owed much to 
Foote. 

From August, 1747, until the autumn of 1749 Murphy was 
engaged in business in Ireland, where he had been sent by his 
uncle, Jeffrey French. But when the uncle wished him to go to 
Jamaica, Murphy refused and returned to London. For more 
than a year, that is, until well into 1751, he was a bank clerk 
in the city, but he continued to frequent the coffee-houses in 
the West End and to seek the acquaintance of actors and men of 
letters. 

It was probably in 1751 that Murphy became acquainted 
with Henry Fielding. Professor Cross thinks that Murphy con- 
tributed to Fielding’s Covent Garden Journal for a time before he 
began his series of essays in The Craftman.™ At any rate he be- 
came an ardent admirer of Fielding and of his critical opinions. 
Fielding’s opposition to sentimentalism, his theory of wit and 
humor, and his praise of Lucian, Cervantes, Jonson, Congreve, 
Swift, and Hogarth, were congenial to Murphy, if not actual 
sources of his criticism.” Fielding became his ideal of the “man 
of humour,” one fit, with Lucian, Cervantes, Butler, and Swift, 
to represent “‘the regions of Humour and Ridicule” as a member 
of the Parliament in Parnassus. 

During the time Murphy was formulating his ideas concern- 
ing comedy he also met Edmund Burke, who had come to Lon- 
don in 1750."° Whether they formed an intimate friendship is 
difficult to determine, but they were certainly accustomed to 


12 Foot, op. cit., p. 12. When Murphy wrote his Life of David Garrick in 
1801, he still possessed a copy of Foote’s pamphlet, which he praised and quoted 
at length. See 1, pp. 119 ff. 

8 Foot, op. cit. pp. 10-11. 

“ The History of Henry Fielding, New Haven, 1918, 2. 371-372. 

% For praise of Fielding in the Gray’s Inn Journal, see Nos. 38, 86, 96, 97, 
etc., and quotations infra. 

% Robert Bisset, Life of Edmund Burke, 2d Ed., London, 1800, 1. 35; Mac- 
knight, Life and Times of Edmund Burke, London, 1858-60, 1. 69-70. 
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meet and talk as fellow Irishmen and aspirants to fame in the 
world of letters. Burke too may have had some part in confirm- 
ing Murphy’s ideas of comedy, for in a little periodical called 
The Reformer, Burke had, on March 31, 1748, published an at- 
tack on sentimental comedy. The particular occasion was his 
reading of Edward Moore’s The Foundling (1748). After some 
discussion of that particular play, he had made the following 
observations upon the genre to which it belonged: 


Who were the first inventors of this Weeping Comedy I cannot tell. But 
Sir Richard Steele seems to have given it a Sanction in his Conscious Lovers, by 
the weeping of Indiana, which Absurdity he endeavoured to defend against the 
Criticks of those Times, by calling it an Effect of her extraordinary Joy, this 
Excuse (lame as it is) is no Apology for those, who in a poor Imitation of him, 
make their persons cry in downright earnest. 

‘Twere trivial to observe what everyone so well knows, that the Original, 
and true End of Comedy was, by ridiculing the Follies, and Vices of Men, to 
make them ashamed of them; hence it was establish’d as a Rule, that no Charac- 
ter should be introduc’d, which was not in some Part reproachable, because 
Nature has made them, and the Ends of Comedy require they should be drawn 
such; and here is the great Use of such Writers, who by observing the growing 
Follies of the Age they live in, (for every Age has its peculiar ones) nip them in 
the Bud. But our Modern Stage Directors think Satyr the greatest Fault in a 
Comedy, and as they know the Relish of the Town, give high Encouragement 
to Plays that abound with Characters insipidly perfect, where Virtue is painted 
in an unnatural and consequently an unamiable manner.’!” 


Such were the men with whom Murphy came in contact at 
the beginning of his career as a critic and dramatist. That they 
were the sole influences which determined his course it would be 
foolish to claim. Murphy was certainly familiar with the Poetics 
of Aristotle, and with part at least of the considerable body of 
French criticism which English critics had been reading for al- 
most a century. 

Murphy’s first attacks upon sentimental comedy are to be 
found in his Gray’s-Inn Journal, the lively weekly sheet which 
he published from October 22, 1752, to October 12, 1754, under 
the pseudonym of Charles Panger,!* His remarks in the early 
papers are rather general, but they show his trend. In number 4, 


17 For a reprint of Burke’s essays in The Reformer, see The Early Life Corre- 
spondence and Writings of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, by A. P. I. Samuels, 
Cambridge, 1923, pp. 297-329. 

18 In this paper I follow the wording and the dating of the collected edition 
of 1756. It undoubtedly differs in some respects from the original essays, which 
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a dream of a visit to Parnassus, he wrote: “I was called off from 
surveying the possession of the immortal Shakespear, by re- 
peated Peals of Laughter, which resounded from an adjacent 
Grove. This, I soon perceived, was occasioned by the irresistible 
Humour of Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift, while at some Dis- 
tance from them, Rabelais threw himself into a thousand antick 
Attitudes, and brought together the most ludicrous Assemblage 
of Ideas, with all the sprightly Frolick of his wild Imagination.” 
In number 9 he praised Swift again: “I believe the late Dean 
Swift understood the true genuine Beauties of Writing as well 
as any Author; ancient or modern, and I would advise the 
Reader to open any Part of his Works, and try whether he can 
find any Thing of this florid Manner, that at present serves to 
elevate and surprise.’”’ In the eleventh he defined humor as “the 
Talent of discerning the Oddities which constitute the great 
Variety of Characters this Kingdom is famous for, and Exhibit- 
ing them in Ridiculous Colours to the Eye of the World.” 

In number 38 he defined the ““Man of Humour” as one “who 
Eyes Nature’s Walks, as Mr. Pope finely phrases it, and catches 
the Manners living, as they rise. He sees the Foibles, which have 
taken Root in the Man, and the many motly Circumstances, 
which adhere to him, ... perceives the secret and internal 
Springs of Action, which lead on the HUMOURIST; he cannot 
help smiling to see the Operations of his Soul so extravagant, and 
being acquainted with the latent Cause of those odd Appear- 
ances which disclose themselves upon all Occasions, he after 
wards represents them to the World in true and lively Colours.” 
As examples of such ‘‘Men of Humour” he named Fielding and 
Hogarth. 

In number 50 he passed from the general discussion of 
humor to specific mention of contemporary comedy: “Every 
Age has a peculiar Characteristic to distinguish it; the last 
Century was remarkable for 2 comic Genius, which sometimes 
run out into unwarrantable Luxuriancies, and a Breach of Man- 
ners; the present Times have acquired a politer Taste but cannot 
produce any Work of Theatrical Humour. The former trans- 
gressed through an Excess of Vigour, the latter are decent, but 
were published in The Craftsman for about a year and then as separate weekly 


papers. To the best of my knowledge there is no complete set of the original 
essays extant. 
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they have that kind of Decency which arises from a Want of 
Power, rather than of Will, and should take for their Motto the 
description of Eunuchs in Terence; Amatores esse eos maximos, 
sed nihil potesse. 

Number 56 was a satire on those who believe in the essential 
dignity of human nature (a favorite idea of the authors of senti- 
mental comedies). In number 62 he discussed the rewards of 
virtue in these words: “and from thence it results, that we find 
many utterly ruined by slight Errors, trivial Indiscretions, and 
Petty Inadvertencies, while others owe their Elevation to Vices, 
to headstrong Passions, and a Series of selfish Views, which are, 
for the greater Part, more successful, than Modesty, a sober 
Understanding, and a Spirit above abject Flattery and mean 
Submission.” 

In number 67 he reverts to Hogarth. ‘‘Hogarth, like a true 
Genius, has formed a new school of painting for himself. He may 
be truly stiled the Cervantes of his Art, as he has exhibited the 
ridiculous Follies of human Nature with the most exquisite 
Humour, and he may be said to be the first, who has wrote 
Comedy with his Pencil.’’ Another dream of a visit to Parnassus, 
recorded in number 86, tells of an election which took place 
there, in which the great writers contended for places to repre- 
sent the several towns and boroughs. “In the comic Territories 
the Antients lost their Election by a very great Majority; 
Moliére, Ben Johnson, Congreve and Vanbrugh, being declared 
duly elected.” 

In number 89, under the heading “‘A Specimen of an English 
Dictionary” Murphy defined comedy as “probably a Piece in 
which our rude Ancestors represented the Follies and Charac- 
ters of the Age; nothing of this Sort is at present known amongst 
us.” 

Near the end of the series are papers on epic poetry, tragedy, 
comedy, and burlesque. From number 96, on comedy, I shall 
quote at length, calling attention to the fact that he never con- 
fused, as the writers of sentimental comedy did, the emotions 
which are to be aroused by the various types of dramatic litera- 
ture. This paper may be considered as a declaration of the basic 
principles which he was to follow.in his career as a comic dram- 
atist. 


Aristotle informs us that Homer wrote a Comic-Epic Poem entitled Margites, 
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which to the no small Detriment of succeeding Ages, is unfortunately lost. To 
this Species of Poesy, we may suppose Comedy has the same Reference, that the 
Tragic bears to the Heroic. For my Part, I cannot conceive why a good Comedy 
has never been stiled by those, who are fond of deciding Literary Precedence, 
the greatest Production of Human Nature. ... 

As Tragedy aims more particularly at an Excitement of the serious Passions, 
so the chief Merit of Comedy consists in its Effect on the merry Affections of the 
human Mind; the former principally awakening Sensations of Terror and Pity, 

| and the latter giving Emotions of a gay Contempt, as it is elegantly called, or 
in plainer English, making us despise and laugh at an Object at the same Time. 
To succeed in this last mentioned Mode of Writing, it requires as fine and as 
lively an Imagination as any of the other Imitative Arts; for as it is manifest, 
that the Tragic Poet then excites in us the most intense Sensations, when his 
Expressions convey the liveliest Images to the Fancy, so the Comic Poet, when 
he seizes the Imagination with a bright Assemblage of ludicrous Ideas, is sure 
of agitating those Passions, to which his Art directs him, with an irresistible 
Power. ... 

The Comic Writer, as well as the Tragedian, must derive his Force from the 
true primary Sources of Composition; that is to say, he must learn to seize our 
Imaginations, with striking Pictures of human Life; he must instruct our Reason 
by inserting sensible Observations on worldly Contingencies, and he must also 
frequently apply himself to those Passions which it is the Merit of his Art to 
awaken. In this last mentioned Particular consists the real Merit of a well 
wrought Comedy; in like Manner as the serious Drama must fill us with Ideas 1 
proper to excite Terror and Pity. To obtain either Effect, the Poet is to select 
such Circumstances in every Object, in every Passion, and in every Action, as 
will be most conducive to his peculiar End, and he is constantly to avail himself 
of such Expressions as will serve to convey the liveliest Images to the Fancy. 
When this is rightly performed, whether in the solemn or humourous Scene, it 
is true Poetry, and in either case it is by the Means of a Mode of Eloquence, 
that the Art produces its desired Effect. For Ridicule, by which Comedy works, 
is as much a Mode of Eloquence, as the several Arts of Persuasion, and the sev- 
eral Figures, which Rhetoric has reduced into a System for the Excitement of 
the more serious Passions. .. . 

The best and most accurate Definition I have ever met with of the Ridicu- 
lous is in a note of Doctor Akenside’s to his excellent Poem on the Pleasures of 
Imagination. ‘That,’ says he, ‘which makes Objects ridiculous is some Ground 
of Admiration or Esteera connected with some other more general Circum- 
stances, comparatively worthless or deformed; or it is some Circumstances of 
Turpitude or Deformity connected with what is in general excellent or beautiful, 
the inconsistent Properties existing either in the Objects themselves, or in the 
Apprehension of the Person to whom they relate, implying Sentiment or Design, 
and exciting no acute or vehement Emotion of the Heart.’ The Effect which the 
Circumstances thus specified have upon us he thus defines; ‘the Sensation of 
Ridicule is not a bare Perception of the Agreement or Disagreement of Idea 
but a Passion or Emotion of the Mind consequential to that Perception.’ 

The Emotions here intended are Laughter and Contempt, and these it is 
the Business of Comedy to excite, by making striking Exhibitions of inconsistent 
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Circumstances, blended together in such a thwarting Assemblage, that a gay 
Contempt irresistibly shall take possession of us. . . . 

In producing Portraits of Mankind it is not enough to display Foibles and 
Oddities; a fine Veia of Ridicule must run through the whole, to urge the Mind 
to frequent Emotions of Laughter; other wise there will be danger of exhibiting 
disagreeable Characters without affording the proper Entertainment. [Here 
Jonson is named as one who errs in this respect, but Shakespeare, Congreve, and 
Vanbrugh are held up as models.] 

“Tt is therefore by placing the Humours and Foibles of human Nature in a 
ridiculous Light, that the true Comic Force is created.” 


It is not necessary to go into great detail here concerning 
Murphy’s comic practice. Professors Bernbaum and Thorndike 
have discussed several of the more important pieces, and have 
shown that they belong to the tradition of the comedy of man- 
ners rather than to the newer sentimental comedy. Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll has mentioned almost every one of them in 
some connection or other. In covering ground which has been 
explored by others I shall be as brief as possible. The point 
which I wish to make clear is that Murphy is as unsentimental 
in his practice as in his theory. 

He opened his career as a dramatist by writing farces. The 
Apprentice (1756), The Spouter (1756), and The Upholsterer 
(1758) are too brief to be called comedies, and yet they are ob- 
viously the work of an embryonic comic dramatist. All three are 
full of humour characters. Wingate and his son Dick, in the first, 
are prototypes of Sheridan’s Sir Anthony and his son Jack; 
Termagant, in the last, foreshadows Mrs. Malaprop. The charac- 
ters in The Spouter were recognizable portraits from life. Theo- 
philus Cibber, John Hill, Samuel Foote, and John Rich were 
those whom all contemporary readers recognized. The play was 
never acted. 

After these short pieces came two full-length comedies, The 
Way to Keep Him (1760) and All in the Wrong (1761). The first 
reminded contemporary reviewers of Congreve’s Way of the 
World. It did contain didactic aphorisms, but they were much 
more realistic than those of the contemporary sentimental come- 
dies, though neither quite so cynical nor nearly so sparkling as 


those of Congreve. The way to keep a husband was not that of |/ 


the sentimental heroine—not the way of virtue and tears—but 
the way of wit, cleverness, and intrigue. All in the Wrong was 
planned in the manner of Moliére, being based upon his Le Cocu 
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Imaginaire. It pointed a moral, “Beware of jealousy,” and the 
jealous sentimental lovers were made objects of laughter rather 
than pity and sympathy. Professor Bernbaum has shown that 
they are forerunners of Sheridan’s Faulkland and Julia.!® 

Then came a second group of short pieces. The Old Maid 
(1761) is a true farce, having its entire plot based upon the con- 
fusion of the identity of the pretty Mrs. Harlow and her homely 
sister-in-law, Miss Harlow. The eager lover retires in chagrin 
and the old maid weeps over the loss of a less prepossess'ng 
suitor. The dramatist’s attitude is quite merciless. The Citizen, 
played first in the same year, is a somewhat coarse and cynical 
farce concerning a miserly London merchant named Philpot, 
who has planned to marry his spendthrift son to the simple 
daughter of a wealthy country squire. The country girl is not 
so simple, and she is aided by her brother in a plan to outwit the 
scheming fathers. She takes a look at Young Philpot, pretends 
insanity, and leads him to refuse to consider marriage with her. 
A little sub-plot, coming to a climax in a scene in which the 
Philpots accidentally encounter each other in the apartment of 
their common bawzd, is far indeed from the spirit of sentimental 
comedy. Contemporary critics could find little good in a comedy 
so “‘low”’ and lacking in sensibility. They felt that it cheapened 
Murphy’s fame.”® 

Murphy’s next full length comedy, No One’s Enemy but his 
Own (1764), was much criticized by the reviewers because of its 
failure to point the proper moral.” Careless, who cannot keep a 
secret, boasts to his friends of all his conquests. Wisely, Brazen, 
and Blunt plot together to give him a lesson. The punishment is 
not for seduction and adultery, but for bragging about them! 
The critics resented the fact that the author had chosen a title 
which showed no sympathy for Careless’s victims. 

What We Must All Come To (1764), afterward rewritten and 
much more successfully presented under the title Three Weeks 
after Marriage (1776), was short and light. Professor Nicoll finds 
a “tinge of sentimentality” in it. lam not sure that I can. Drug- 
get is an eccentric old man whose greatest pleasure is in filling 


19 The Drama of Sensibility, pp. 252-253. 

29 See Monthly Review 28 (Feb. 1763), 166-167. 

1 See London Magazine 33 (Jan. 1764), 36-38; Gentleman’s Magazine 34 
(Jan. 1764), 22; Universal Magazine 34 (Jan. 1764), 38-41. 
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his garden with leaden images; with yew trees trimmed to the 
shape of the giants at Guild Hall; with evergreens shaped into a 
fort, a castle, and attacking ships; and with lavender trimmed to 
resemble a sucking pig with sage growing in its belly. Drugget 
has married his older daughter to Sir Charles Racket, and he 
would like to match the younger with the well-born Lovelace. 
But she prefers the more humble Woodley, who is too honest to 
flatter old Drugget and encourage him in his humour. Murphy 
never allows the comedy to fall into the sentimental tone. The 
faithful servant Dimity tricks Lovelace into praising the wrong 
things in the garden, and Sir Charles and Lady Racket nag each 
other about a card game which they have lost, until old Drugget 
decides that the less fashionable Woodley is the preferable son- 
in-law. It is interesting to note that the critics damned the 
comedy in 1764 chiefly bece-use the title seemed to indicate that 
matrimony was always a quarrelsome state.” 

The Choice (1764) was a brief lively piece of two acts, in 
which a disguised bride won the affection and admiration of a ty- 
rannical father-in-law who had been on the point of disinheriting 
his disobedient son. The initial situation is slightly sentimental, 
but the reconciliation is accomplished through confusions of 
place and identity, with much boisterous fun. 

The School for Guardians (1767), based upon three comedies 
of Moliére, is a good example of Murphy’s unsentimental atti- 
tude. Two amorous old men wish to marry their wealthy wards. 
The girls are in love with two young fellows who have contrived 
to meet them on the sly. The entire plot is one of trickery, in- 
trigue, and cross purposes. It differs from a typical Restoration 
comedy chiefly in that the old men are guardians and not hus- 
bands. Murphy had first thought to revise Wycherley’s Country 
Wife; having found it unsuitable for his purpose he went back 
to Moliére, from whom Wycherley had drawn his plot, and, in 
order to provide abundant action, borrowed from L’ Etourdi and 
L’ Ecole des Maris as well as L’ Ecole des Femmes. In the end the 
girls win; the guardians are foiled, having acted as unwitting go- 
betweens for the two puirs of lovers. 

News from Parnassus, “an introductory piece,” acted at the 
opening of Covent Garden Theatre in September, 1776, con- 

% See London Magazine 33 (Jan. 1764), 38-39; Genileman’s Magazine 34 
(Jan. 1764), 22-23. 
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tains, as Professor Bernbaum has pointed out, a direct attack 
on sentimental comedy.* Boccalini, a visiting foreigner, re- 
ceives a call from Rebus, a dramatist, who has recently turned 
one of his own novels into a play, “No wit, no humour in it!” 


Rebus: Wit and humour are good for nothing but to make people laugh. 
Boccalini: A new notion this: what’s your subject? 

Rebus: You shall hear: My notion is that there should be found doctrine through- 
out; in every scene good and generous sentiments; rising in a climax to some 
usefull moral in every act. Now observe-—my first act ends with ‘honour your 
father and mother.’ IT. Act, ‘love your neighbour as yourself.’ ITT. Act, ‘do as 
you would be done by.’ IV. Act, ‘charity covers a multitude of sins.’ V. Act, 
‘God save the king’—No audience can hiss such sentiments. 

Boccalini: They might as well hiss ‘the practice of piety.’ 

Rebus: Just the same: my play is pathetic— 

Boccalini: A pathetic comedy?— 

Rebus: Yes, a pathetic comedy! the story is shortly this. Sophy Goodchild is an 
amiable girl; she has many lovers; Lutestring, a mercer’s apprentice; Capias, an 
attorney’s clerk; and Jack Indigo, a young merchant.—Her father was formerly 
church-warden, now old, poor, and starving! he has not a morsel to eat. Sophy 
Goodchild sees a baker’s shop: she resolves, but after many soliloquies, to 
steal a two-penny loaf for her father. The young attorney sees her in the fact, 
and being crossed in love, he informs. Sophy is carried before Mr. Justice Locust. 
Mr. Justice Locust is a wine-merchant, who sells bad law, and adulterate port 
to the whole parish. Miss Sophy is brought before him: she weeps; confesses the 
fact, and is committed to Newgate. Mr. Justice Locust makes out a warrant for 
the father, for receiving stolen goods, knowing them to be stolen: young Indigo 
takes their part, and young Indigo’s father, whose whole delight in his counting 
house is to do good, raises a subscription to make Sophy’s defence. She is brought 
to trial, and her father with her. She makes a speech; the jury cry, and both are 
acquitted, she marries young Indigo, ana his father settles his whole fortune 
upon them, which you know is very generous and improbable: and so the audi- 
ence go away crammed with sentiment, and hightly delighted with so pathetic 
a piece. 


Murphy’s last comedy, Know Your Own Mind, performed in 
1777, but written nine years earlier™, is another genuine comedy, 
about the anti-sentimentality of which the chief critics have 
been so thoroughly agreed that it needs little discussion here.™ 
The only sentimental person in the play is the hypocrite, Malvil, 
He reminds one of Joseph Surface, especially since he is set off 


*3 The Drama of Sensibility, p. 255. The piece was first printed in 1786 in 
Murphy’s Works, 4. 391 ff. 
* See Prologue: : 
Long has this play lain hid, suppress’d by fears, 
Beyond the critics rule, above nine years! 
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against the cynical and gossipy Dashwould, who was recognized 
by contemporaries as a portrait of the recently deceased Samuel 
Foote. 

It is now necessary to return to Murphy’s criticism. In 1786 
he published a handsome seven volume edition of his collected 
works.* Two volumes were given to the Gray’s-Inn Journal, in 
editing which he made extensive alterations. Some essays were 
omitted entirely, but to keep the original number new ones were 
substituted. Among these was one (no. 91) which contained some 
criticism of sentimental comedy: 


In my last paper I considered ridicule as being of the essence of comedy. There 
are, it must be owned, critics of distinguished ability, who seem to be of a con- 
trary opinion. They require truth of imitation, and laughter, the 7rd ye\oior 
which Aristotle makes part of his definition, they think may be fairly discarded. 
A faithful draught of the manners, and the general characters of men, in the 
course of civil life, is sufficient to answer their idea of comedy. Should the several 
persons, represented in the drama, be in their conduct correct and regular, of 
amiable manners, and upon all occasions governed by principles of honour, and 
virtue, such pieces, in their judgment, may be considered as legitimate. To this 
notion it is that we owe that new fangled species of the drama, called sentimental 
or pathetic comedy, of late years highly applauded in France, and cultivated by 
writers, who, as the event [hjas shown, had not talents to tread in the steps of 
Moliére. Compositions of this kind, while they give a transcript from real life, 
may claim their share of praise; but whether the mass of mankind affords, with 
probability, those select groups of virtuous characters, may be questioned. Per- 
sons, whose minds are warped by folly, diseased by humour, or tainted with vice, 
are, I believe, Laore frequently seen. This is the condition of life, and it is from 
the obvious manners of the world that the writer of comedy professes to copy.”” 


About the same time that he published his Works, Murphy 
began to do dramatic reviewing for the Monthly Review.** His 
reviews are, for the most part, somewhat perfunctory, generous 
with praise, and lacking in the critical vigor which he had shown 
in his essays. He did, however, in a few reviews, touch upon 
sentimental comedy. In considering a translation of Le Mer- 
cier’s The Distressed Family he wrote: “The sentimental drama, 


% See Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility, pp. 255-256; Nicoll, Late Eight- 
eenth Century Drama, p. 164; Thorndike, English Comedy, p. 423. 

% The Works of Arthur Murphy, Esq., London, 1786. 

27 Works, 1786, 6. 347-348. 

*8 For a list of Murphy’s contributions to the Monthly Review over a period 
of some years I am indebted to Professor Benjamin Nangle, who has consulted 
the Griffiths files of the Monthly Review at the Bodleian Library. I hope in due 
time to publish an account of Murphy’s work as a reviewer. 
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though not equal to the comic species, which displays the foible 
and humours of mankind, may yet, while it gives a true delinea- 
tion of life, ye received with favour.’”** He insisted very strongly, 
however, on accurate observation of manners. ““There is no oc- 
casion to rifle the bookseller’s shop for novels, written, for the 
most part, with a total disregard for nature, and stretched be- 
yond all propriety. If our dramatic authors would condescend 
to watch what is every day passing in the world, and at the same 
time, attend to the concomitant circumstances of human ac- 
tions, they would find no dearth of materials.’*° In another re- 
view he says: “‘Moral sentences and sentimental talk will not 
constitute a comedy, which professes to be an imitation of life 
and manners, and should therefore present the several person- 
ages engaged in some pursuit, and incidentally disclosing their 
tempers, their humours, and their foibles.’ 

What then is Murphy’s place as a critic and comic dramatist? 
Professor Thorndike’s statement that he was more loyal to true 
comedy than any other of his contemporaries has ample sup- 
port. Fielding, Burke, and Foote all antedated him as oppo- 
nents of sentimental comedy, but Fielding died early, Burke 
turned to politics as a career, and Foote ceased to write criti- 
cism. George Colman the Elder, sometimes ranked as more truly 
a comic dramatist than Murphy, was really indifferent to the 
merits and demerits of sentimental comedy. Writing in The 
Gentleman, Dec. 4, 1775, he protested against damning a comedy 
on the ground that it was either “low” or “genteel,” and be- 
sought the critic to observe whether the dramatist had held “the 
Mirror up to Naiure’”—always a pointless injunction without 
some definition of ‘nature.’ Oliver Goldsmith’s famous “Essay 
on the Theatre; or, A Comparison between Laughing and Senti- 
mental Comedy,” written in 1772," was more direct and precise 
in its attack on sentimental comedy than anything that Murphy 
had written up to that time, but it is twenty years later than 
the main body of Murphy’s criticism and had been preceded by 


°° Monthly Review, 79 (July, 1788), 80-81. 
%° Monthly Review, 78 (March, 1788), 252. 
* Monthly Review, 78 (May, 1788), 437-438. 
* George Colman, Prose on Several Occasions, London, 1787, 1. 208-211. 
® First published in the Westminster Magazine, December, 1772.- 
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almost all of Murphy’s comedies.“ It was Murphy who most 
persistently, from the sixth to the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, led the fight against sentimental comedy. 
J. Homer CASKEY 
Ohio University 





* Interesting proof of Goldsmith’s recognition of Murphy’s position is 
found in the fact that he first turned to Murphy in 1773 as the proper person to 
write an epilogue for She Stoops to Conquer. See Katherine C. Balderston, The 
Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, Cambridge, 1928, p. 119. 


THE NAME OF SHAKSPERE 


Instead of spear, the suffix of the name of Shakspere may 
well be béer, a farmstead, which is clearly present in the name 
of the famous English scientist Conybeare (from konungsbéer— 
cf. Conisby on Islay, and the surname Coningsby). 

In this form, however, the suffix is extremely rare; a few 
examples of it are furnished by the modern English surnames Bu- 
bear, Dolbear, Goodbeer, Langabeer, Shebear, and Winspear, 
which, taken in their order, may be interpreted as follows: (1) 
Bubear= dibder (house-farmstead, home-farm). (2) Dolbear= 
délbdéer (dale-farmstead)—cf. Dalby in the Isle of Man and in 
Leicestershire. (3) Goodbeer= g6dbder (good-farmstead). Similar 
compounds with ON gé@r, good, in the first element are: Goodale 
(gédhali, good strip of land), Goodenough (gédvinhaugr, good- 
meadow-howe), Goodey (gédey, goodmeadow), Gooding (gédeng, 
good-pasture), Goodrop (gédporp,' good-thorpe), Goodwate1 
(gédvain, good-lake), Goodwillie (gédvelli, good-fields). (4) 
Langabeer (/angabder, long farmstead). Similar formations with 
prefix Jangr, long, are found in the modern surnames Langdale 
(langdalir), Langhorne (langhorn, long corner), Langfitt (/ang- 
pveit, long thwaite), Langland (cf. the Danish island Langaland), 
Langstaff (langstadr, long steading), Langwill (langvelli, long 
field), Langwith (/amgvidr, long wood) and Lankester (langa- 
stadr, a variant of Langstaff). (5) Shebear probably represents 
Seabear (séebdéer, equivalent to Seaby, from sdéebfr). Several 
names with the prefix sée—Seaborn, Seacock, Seagrave, Sealer, 
Seamer, Seawall, Sewel'—are cited and analyzed in my mono- 
graph on “The Name of Oglethorpe,” University of Georgia 
Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 12. (6) Winspear may be interpreted as vins- 
bder, the farmstead in the pasture. Jt shows the gen. s as in 
Bisby, Bisbee, Busby, Hauksbee, Helsby, and Thackston, and 
furnishes an example of the change of sb to sp as in Shakspere. 
Wingate (vingata), Wingrave (vingrafir), and Winthrop (vin- 
porp) are additional surnames with the prefix vin, a pasture. 

It seems not improbable that the suffix béer in the modern 
form bee represents a real distinction to be drawn between names 
that are compounded with it and the vastly commoner com- 
pounds in by,” in that dee is the continuation of bée, the accusa- 
tive case of béer, while by is descended from b#r. 


1 Cf. Goodall, Place-names of South-west Yorkshire for suffix thorpe. 
2Such as Baggerby, Barnaby, Barrowby, Bigby, Bigsby, Blackerby, 
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A few names of this type are: Barbee (barrbdée, barley-farm), 
Beebee (bfbde, bee-farm), Bigbee (byggbde, barley-farm), Fara- 
bee (farabdée, mariner’s farmstead), Ellerbee (elrbdée, alder-farm- 
stead), Furbee (furbde, fir-farmstead), Hagbee (hégbée, farm- 
stead in the clearing), Hauksbee (hauksbdée, hawk-farm), Holm- 
bee (holmbée, farmstead on the holm), Larabee (Jeirubdée, muddy 
farmstead), Weatherbee (vedrbdée, sheep-farm). As for Shacks- 
bee,* which probably stands for Saksbee, I consider it to be 
clearly the same as the Sakespee, Sakspey, etc., cited below 
from Adams’ Life of Shakespeare. 

Retention of the ON r of the nom. sing., as seen in bear from 
bder, on English soil is also exemplified in the suffix ster from ON 
stadr, a steading. 

The Hebridean forms, Eirista (Eiriksstadr) and Mangersta 
on Lewis and Harris, it is true, have lost the ending in the same 
way as the Norwegian place-names Erstad, Bolstad, Bollestad, 
Kolstad, Gorstad, Rostad (pron. e!trsta, balsta, boddlsta, 
kallsta, gatlsta, rosta);* but in Caithness we find Skrabster 
(skarabélstadr), Lybster, (Leif’s bélstadr), and Ulbster (Ulf’s 
bélstadr), and it is generally assumed by students of place-names 
that names in ster are compounds of stadr. Examples: Bolster, 
Bollister, Collister, Foster, Galster, Gaster, Gerster, Hollister, 
Lankester, Lister, Roster, Royster, Thackster, Whitster, which 
should probably be interpreted as bé/stadr (farmstead), Bolli- 
stadr (Bolli’s stadr), Kollistadr (Kolli’s steading), forsstadr (the 
steading by the fors—cf. Forsdike or Fosdike, Fosdick, Foskett, 





Boothby, Bowlby, Bransby, Brocklesby, Brumby, Bugby, Burnaby, Busby, 
Canby, Cawby, Clisby, Colby, Coningsby, Cosby, Crosby, Dalbv, Danby, 
Dansby, Denby, Digby, Dolby, Ellerby, Fanby, Fotherby, Frisby, Gadsby, 
Godby, Goldsby, Goolsby, Gunby, Hagby, Hamby, Hanby, Harrowby, Helsby, 
Hewby, Hoby, Holderby, Holtby, Huckaby, Hornby, Hornsby, Hothby, 
Humby, Ingoldsby, Irby, Kettleby, Kilby, Kilsby, Kirby, Larby, Lazenby, 
Lisenby, Lithiby, Lethaby, Lumby, Malsby, Maltby, Manby, Mellanby, 
Moorby, Moresby, Mumby, Nickelby, Naseby, Norby, Normanby, Oglesby, 
Ogilby, Ormsby, Osgodby, Ranby, Rigby, Rigsby, Roby, Rokesby, Rollesby, 
Rusby, Saleby, Selby, Shelby, Silsby, Soulsby, Sowerby, Swaby, Thoresby, 
Walby, Wamby, Weatherby, Wilby, Willoughby, Wimpy, Witherby. Cf. “The 
Name of Oglethorpe,” Univ. of Ga. Bulletin vol. 1, no. 12. 

* With the intrusive & in Shebear and Shakestaff, from Saksstadr—cf. 
Hardstaff, Bickerstaff, Vickerstaff, Hackstaff, Wagstaff, Tipstaff (“Name of 
Oglethorpe,” p. 4). 

* Rygh: Gamle Personnavne i Norske Stedsnavne. 
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Fosmire, Fosbery, Fossey, and Fossland, from fosdtk, fosgata, 
fosm%rr® (foss-moor), fosberg (rocky ground by the force), fosey 
and fosland or foslundr—galistadr (wet steading), GardstaSdr, 
Geirrstadr, Holistadr, langastadr, hlipstadr (the farmstead on 
the mountainside), Arosstadr (horse-farm), Hroarr’s stadr, 
pakstadr (reed-grass steading)*®, and pveitstadr’ (thwaite-stead- 
ing). 

In the first chapter of Joseph Quincy Adams’ Life of Shake- 
speare, where he discusses the poet’s ancestry, we find a Norman 
name Sakespee, which appeared later in England in the form 
‘Sakespeie,’ ‘Sakespey,’ ‘Saxpey,’ ‘Shakespeie,’ and which he is 
inclined to interpret as ‘Drawsword.’ He also callsattention to 
the fact that ‘“‘the earliest form of the name in England is ‘Sak- 
sper,’ and that this form long persisted. For example, the poet’s 
uncle was entered in the burial register of Snitterfield in 1596 as 
‘Henry Sakspere,’ and his wife shortly after as ‘Margaret Saks- 
pere, widow, being tymes the wyff of Henry Shakspere.’ ” 

Assuming then that Saksbear was the original name, we 
clearly have in the first element the well-known name Saxi—Saxi, 
Saxi teignus R.E., Saxa, Saxo,* in Domesday, and Saxi Flettir 
and Saxe of Wick in Heimskringla. The variants Sexi, Sexius, 
and Sexi huscarle R.E.—the last-named doubtless the same as 
Saxi teignus R.E.—as well as Saxulf,® also occur in Domesday. 

My argument therefore leads to the conclusion that Shak- 
spere is from Saxbder'® (Saxi’s farmstead), a place-name equiva- 
lent to Saxby," and has no more to do with drawing a sword 
than with shaking a spear. 

JoHn Morris 
University of Georgia 


5 Birkmire (birkmfrr), Blackmire (blakkmfrr), Blamire (blémfrr, dark-blue 
moor, poet. for “the sea”’”), Hogmire (higgm*frr), Whitmire, ()veitmrr). 

* So also Jakord, reed-grass patch, gives Thackwray, Thackeray. 

7 For additional examples of compounds of /veit, see “The Name of Ogle- 
thorpe,” p. 51. 

8 Saxo Grammaticus was the author of the Historia Danica, the source of 
Shakspere’s Hamlet. 

* Saxolf in Heimskringla. From this Saxolf is derived the modern English 
Saxelby, the name of the author of the Thomas Hardy Dictionary. 

10 With the change of b to p as in Winspear, Burpee, Turpie, Wimpy. 

4 Which appears in Who’s Who in Great Britain as that of a resident of 
Halligarth in Shetland. 














REVIEWS 


MippLte EnciisH Metricat Romances. Edited by Walter 
Hoyt French and Charles Brockway Hale. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1930. 19.2 cm., pp. x, 1041. Price, $4.50. 


This is a much needed book. We have plenty of Middle Eng- 
lish readers: Morris-Skeat, Cook, Emerson, Hall; but it has 
hitherto been impossible to procure the romances in an easily 
accessible form. 

The volume includes the following: King Horn, Havelok, 
Athelston, Gamelyn, The Sultan of Babylon (selections), Sir 
Degaré, Sir Orfeo, Sir Launfal, The Earl of Toulouse, Layamon 
(selections), Ywain and Gawain (selections), Sir Perceval of 
Galles, The Avowing of Arthur, Ipomadon (selections), Eger and 
Grime, The Squire of Low Degree, The Seven Sages of Rome (se- 
lections), King Alexander (selections), The Destruction of Troy 
(selections), Floris and Blancheflour, Le Chevelere Assigne, Sir 
Cleges, Beryn (selections), Robert of Sicily, King Edward and 
the Shepherd, and The Tournament of Tottenham. The editors 
explain that they have not included Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight and the two Morte Arthur poems because for proper 
study these poems require the apparatus possible only in a sepa- 
rate text. It would be possible to suggest other texts which might 
have been included; the authors’ selection is on the whole repre- 
sentative and good. 

For a text the editors have done wisely in selecting the best 
single ms. and reproducing it with as little alteration as possible. 
They have retained the standard line-numbering as far as possi- 
ble. This facilitates quick reference and is eminently desirable. 

The editors have provided two sets of glosses: one of the com- 
moner words at the end of the book (41 pages), the other of rare 
words, strained constructions, and uncommon idioms at the bot- 
tom of the pages. For quick work this plan does well enough and 
it saves much glossarial space. But it is of little use for studies of 
the different meanings of words. Moreover, we do not believe in 
making word study too easy for the student. He is more likely to 
retain what he has had to work for. The chief argument for such 
an arrangement in this book is that a complete ordinary glossary 
would have greatly swollen the size of an already thick volume. 

There is an excellent if somewhat brief introduction, and 
the notes are up-to-date. We observe with regret a lack of uni- 
formity in the citations of volumes of periodicals, sometimes in 
roman, sometimes in arabic; and quotation marks around titles 
have been overdone. But these are trifling blemishes. The book 
has solid worth and deserves to be widely used. 

CxiarK S. NoRTHUP 














Cornell University 
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Icelandic Lyrics, originals and translations, selected and edited 
by Richard Beck. Reykjavik: Pérhallur Bjarnarson, 1930, 
Pp. (25) 269. 


Determining the contents and style of a book to commemor- 
ate a millennial celebration is a task that few publishers have to 
perform. Pérhallur Bjarnarson chose to give out for the Icelan- 
dic Millennium an anthology of Icelandic lyrics written during 
the past hundred years, agreeably printed on smooth and tinted 
paper, ornamented with original drawings by the Reykjavik ar- 
tist Tryggvi Magnusson, and bound in full leather. 

The volume gives an excellent idea of Icelandic lyrics be- 
ginning with Bjarni Thérarensen (1786-1841) and coming down 
to contemporary poets in both Iceland and America. If the 
choice of poems had not been restricted to those that have been 
acceptably translated, the work would have been easier; for al- 
most any number of Icelanders have been eager to demonstrate 
that the poetry of their country, retaining the old forms, pre- 
serving the recognized traditions, and remaining always na- 
tional, can yet be adapted to the expression of modern ideas 
without losing its ancient power. But Icelandic poetry has to be 
translated—for most of the world; and successfully translating 
poetry so national, individual, and involved is hard if not actu- 
ally impossible. The editor says in his preface that in many in- 
stances he could not include “‘the poems most distinctly Icelandic 
and most characteristic of the author”’ for lack of material; and 
that “‘some poets of merit could not be represented, as English 
translations of their poems were either unavailable or unaccept- 
able.”’ Hence the volume contains the Dettifoss poem of Krist- 
jan Jénsson, “‘which first drew the attention of men to the great- 
est European waterfall,’’ but which is less effective than the 
shorter and simpler Dettifoss poem by Matthias Jochumsson. It 
is also regrettable that, for want of space, no really long poems 
are included. There is no lack of variety. The volume contains 
some eighty selections from thirty poets, ranging from a delight- 
ful whim on American pie to the vigorous treatment of a scene 
from Njdla by Hannes Hafstein—Skarphédinn in the flames, 
which, attractively set to music, has become something like a 
national favorite. 

The translations, most of which are by Jakobina Johnson, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Skuli Johnson, and GuSmund J. Gisla- 
son, are good, in so far as they attempt to preserve the spirit and 
the meters (excepting the alliteration) of the originals. 

To “increase the interest of English-speaking people in Ice- 
landic literature generally” is the aim of the volume. This it 
should help to do, especially when the promised more popular 
edition appears. 

J. H. Jackson 
The College of William and Mary 
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Reviews 


ORDBOG OVER DET DANSKE Sproc. Grundlagt af Verner Dahl- 
erup. Udgivet med Underst¢ttelse af Undervisningsminis- 
teriet og Carlsbergfondet, af Det Danske Sprog og Litteratur- 
selskab. Bind I-XII, a-tuEvARM, 1918-1931. Copenhagen: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel-Nordisk Forlag. 


Of this monumental new Danish dictionary the first half- 
volume, a-anledning, edited by H. Juul-Jensen, was issued in 
1918. Since then it has gone forward with a promptness and a 
regularity that is without parallel in undertakings of this kind. 
The slowness with which the successive instalments of the large 
dictionaries have appeared from the press is well known, and 
Denmark itself offers the worst example of this. Its Dansk Ordbog 
Udgiven Under Videnskabernes Selskabs Bestyrelse began pub- 
lication in 1793; the eighth and final volume was sent out in 
1905. In extenuation, however, the difficulties attendant upon 
this project should be remembered. And Denmark was attempt- 
ing something that had never been tried before. Danish scholars, 
teachers, and writers early recognized the value of having a 
complete record of the language of the nation arranged in 
dictionary form. In the course of the eighteenth century that 
fact came to be rather generally recognized. Of other large dic- 
tionaries Grimm’s Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache began 
publication in 1854; having reached the word zentner now in 
1931 it is almost finished. The New English Dictionary began 
publication in 1881, and the last volume was printed in 1928; 
forty-seven years for an undertaking so vast was, however, a 
great achievement. Svenska A kademiens Ordbok, the first volume 
of which was published in 1897, is planned on even a larger scale. 
But this dictionary has even now not gotten beyond the letter 
F. At this pace the completion will require about a hundred 
years more. 

It is clear that the usefulness of a dictionary depends in no 
small degree upon getting it out within a reasonable time. In 
this respect the new Danish dictionary sets an example that 
deserves to be followed in all similar undertakings. The twelfth 
volume brings it to the word /uevarm; this is just about half way. 
Assuming that this regularity in issuing will be maintained it 
will be completed by 1944, just twenty-six years after the first 
volume was sent out. Presumably there will be twenty-four vol- 
umes. These are of the same format as the Grimm German dic- 
tionary. It is printed in double-columned pages (ca. 525 words 
per column), an an average of ca. 1,250 columns per volume. 
There will be in a!l ca. 30,000 columns (15,000 pages). 

It is also true that the value of a dictionary depends upon iis 
completeness within the limits set. Absolute completeness is, 
perhaps, never attainable. The Oxford dictionary aims at re- 
cording all words in Modern English, and in all their meanings, 
their earliest occurrence, and numerous other matters. But since 
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the completion of it students of English and others have fre- 
quently been able to supplement it on the use of a word, earliest 
occurrence of a word, etc.; e.g., workers on the dictionary of the 
Swedish Academy have supplied earlier occurrences of English 
words borrowed in Swedish than those recorded in the Oxford 
dictionary. The new Danish dictionary does not cover the whole 
modern period of Danish; it is limited to the period after 1700." 
It is a dictionary of standard Danish in the period; the limita- 
tion is in regard to proper names, compound words, loan words, 
and technical words. From the pages of the introduction which 
explains the delimitation of the material xxii-xxix, I must quote 
the following lines: 


Medens de fremmede fagord som oftest har bevaret deres internationale betyd- 
ning, ikke er blevet stedligt farvede og derfor til oplysning om dansk sprog er ude 
stérre interesse, gelder dette ikke de fremmedord, der udg¢r en del af de lit- 
terere ordforraad og det almindelige taJesprog. Hvilke fremmedord der er 
optaget heri, i hvilket tidsrum de er optaget, hvor stor udbredelse de har haft 
og har, hvorledes deres oprindelige betydning har udviklet sig, dette er sprogligt 
og litterart af stor interesse. Derfor medtages i ord bogen alle saadanne alminde- 
lige fremmedord, . . . mens ord, der alene tilhgrer det lerde sprog . . . udelades 


(p. xxvi). 


There can be no fault to find with this; but the user of the 
dictionary should bear in mind that the dictionary includes ‘or- 
dinary loan words’ (i.e., non-technical words), on a large scale if 
they at any time since 1700 were current in the spoken language. 
Hence are included such words as AIMABEL<Fr. aimable; 
ALERT, Fr. alerte, Eng. alert; ALTERATION (in Holberg), etc.; in- 
deed numerous words that are included are now obsolete. On the 
other hand such words as AGGRAVERE, to aggravate, APOLOGET, 
apology, are not taken up. though they may have been used re- 
cently, because the, belong purely to learned style, and not to 
living speech. 

The pronunciation of head-words is everywhere indicated; 
the script used is Jespersen’s. The origin of a word, as the ODan. 
form, if native, or other source if borrowed, is shown through- 
out, whenever it is known. In the case of the numerous loan 
words of Latin origin the direct source is indicated whenever 
the word came in by way of some other language, and the ulti- 
mate Latin word is also listed. This is the only proper method 
but it has not always been observed. 

Finally the following examples of the length of articles will 
give some idea of the fulness of treatment: ar, of, 13 columns; 
GIVE, to give, 32 cols; HAVE, to have, 23 cols; HEST, horse, 22 
cols (including cpds); LAND, land, 77 cols (incl. cpds.). As the 
columns are of ca. 525 words each, an article of 40,000 words is 


1 So that it begins where Kalbar’s Ordbog over det danske S prog (1300-1700), 
I-Iv, 1881-1907, left off. 
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given to the word LAND. But naturally the loan-words can be 
treated much more briefly; thus bluff<Eng. ‘bluff,’ requires 
but half a column; LABYRINT < Lat. labyrinthus (ult. Greek), has 
one column and a half; aBsuRD, seven lines; and the hybrid aB- 
SOLUTHED, two lines. 

The publishers, the founder, and the editorial board are to 
be congratulated upon realizing so successfully the original plan. 
Ordbog over det Danske S prog takes its place by the side of the best 
major dictionaries in existence. It is another worthy monument 
to Danish scholarship and Danish enterprise 
GEorGE T. Flom 





MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. Compiled by Pierce 
Butler, Ph.D., Dean of H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane 
University of Louisiana. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1930. $2.00. 


This little volume of 190 pages, which has a good index 
and a useful “‘selected bibliography,” is really a Shakespearean 
scrap-book. It includes something on nearly every relevant 
topic and probably represents the material which Dean Butler 
has personally found useful in the classroom. It will therefore 
be received with respect. Twenty-eight pages are taken up with 
a reprint of Rowe’s Life of Shakespeare, 14 with quotations from 
Meres, 20 with quotations relative to the building of the Thea- 
tre, Fortune, and Globe and the burning of the latter. Fourteen 
pages are made up from the Aubrey, Fuller, and Davenant anec- 
dotes and the poaching story; 20 more from well-known pas- 
sages, of variously Shakespearean import, from Nashe, Greene, 
Chettle, Marston, Webster, and Heywood. The Parnassus plays 
and Ratsey’s Ghost add ten pages more; and excerpts relating to 
Shakespeare’s purchase of the Combe lands, the Blackfriars 
house, the testimony in the Mountjoy lawsuit, and the entire 
text of the will furnish another twenty. Various other topics are 
more briefly handled. 

This variegated material is pleasantly bound together by a 
running commentary, in which Dean Butler seems to be writing 
for a reader almost too naive to profit by the solid lumps of 
erudition he is administering. “We are apt to forget,” he con- 
fesses on page 107, “that, long before the great plague year of 
which Defoe wrote, the city was constantly and heavily visited”’; 
and on the next page, ““Those who are willing to read a most vi- 
vid picture of such a district in London [as Blackfriars] should 
take up Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel and make the acquaintance of 
the Duke of Alsatia,”’ etc. 

Since the standard of factual accuracy in a book of this 
sort should be high, if it is to be of much use as a reference 
volume, the considerable number of slight errors will be de- 
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plored. Many dates are wrong; e.g., Shakespeare’s Lucrece is 
dated 1595 [p. 3], Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 1594 [p. 73], Lyly’s 
Endimion 1579 and Marlowe’s Jew of Malta ‘2nd ed. (1592)’ [p. 
157] and the Woman Hater 1604 [p. 158] (i.e., when the author, 
Beaumont, was but twenty and the Gunpowder Plot had not 
occurred). Much more reprehensible is the revival of the old 
error [p. 161], exploded by Greg and Pollard twenty years ago, 
whereby both the “‘Roberts” and ‘‘Heyes”’ quartos of The Mer- 
chant of Venice are dated shortly after the entry of the play 
in 1600 and the “Heyes” edition called the “‘second quarto.” 
The statement on page 3 that Shakespeare was a resident of 
Southwark in 1596 has not yet been proved, and that on p. 5, 
that “comparatively few of the plays have any indication [of acts 
and scenes] in the Folio,” will not bear examination. The de- 
scription of the first part of The Return from Parnassus |p. 88] 
as “the manuscript parts of the play” [i.e., of 2 Return] gives a 
very misleading idea of the trilogy, inconsistent with the para- 
graph from Professor Schelling which Dean Butler has just 
quoted. The remark that Crispinus in Jonson’s Poetaster was 
“probably meant for Chapman” [p. 93] is apparently a slip of 
the pen (read ‘‘Marston?’’), and the first note on page 163 seems 
to me wholly to misinterpret the phrase of Heywood which it 
seeks to explain. The assumption [p. 110] that the name of Mar- 
lowe’s slayer, Freezer, is a variant of iraser ignores Professor 
Hotson’s elucidation of the name. The note [p. 150] that the 
words at the opening of Shakespeare’s will, ‘““T. Wmi Shacks- 
peare” are an autograph of the poet is quite wrong, as is the re- 
mark that the ““T” stands for ‘‘Testimonium or witness.’”’ On 
p. 166, after misprinting an item in the royal payment to Kempe, 
Shakespeare, and Burbage as “‘vj li iij s. xiij d.” (instead of 
£6 13 s. 4d), Dean Butler amusingly bullies the reader into ac- 
cepting the total of £20. ‘‘The curious way in which the sums are 
itemized (thirteen pounds, six shillings eight pence, etc.) will 
confuse those not used to reckoning in Engiish currency; but 
the treasurer added correctly; the total is twenty pounds.” 
TUCKER BROOKE 





DEUTSCHER SPRACHATLAS, hrsg. von Ferdinand Wrede und 
Bernhard Martin. 5. Lieferung. Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1931. 


This fifth number of the Aé/as contains, as the title shows, 
the name of a new co-worker, B. Martin, who is eminently quali- 
fied to carry on the traditions of the Marburg School. Professor 
Wrede is to be congratulated on having such an able staff to 
assist him. The title is also expanded from Sprachatlas des Deut- 
schen Reichs und mit Einschluss von Luxemburg to mit Einschluss 
Luxemburgs, der deutschen Sprachteile der Tschechoslowakei, 
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Osterreichs, der Sprachinsel Gottschee, Liechtensteins. This inclu- 
sion of the other German-speaking parts of Central Europe 
makes the Aélas all-comprehensive for German with the excep- 
tion of the German part of Switzerland, which will be added as 
soon as the necessary funds are available. 

The welcome addition of new territory is, however, accom- 
panied by a disconcerting element brought about by a difference 
of time of approximately fifty years between Wenker’s material 
and the new. The user of the Atlas must bear this fact in mind. 

The word treated in this number is ‘gebrochen’ of Wenker’s 
sentence four: “Der gute alte Mann ist mit dem Pferde durchs 
Eis gebrochen und in das kalte Wasser gefallen.” First the prefix 
ge- is discussed, then the radical syllable -broch-, and finally the 
ending -en. 

Accompanying this fifth number are two series of supplemen- 
tary maps containing addenda to the other four made necessary 
by the extension of the territory. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the value of these maps for the 
Sprachforscher. It is safe to say that without a knowledge of 
dialect geography his ability to appreciate linguistic change is 
seriously handicapped. Now that the scope of the Aélas has been 
extended, it is hoped that more will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to become subscribers and make possible the more 
rapid completion of the undertaking. 

EDWARD H. SEBRT 
George Washington University 





DER EINSILBIGE TAKT IN DER NEUHOCHDEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG. 
Von Lore Gminder. (Tiibinger Germanistische Arbeiten, 
herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Hermann Schneider, Achter 
Band). viii+127 S. Stuttgart; W. Kohlhammer, 1929. 


Jedem, der sich auch nur oberflichlich mit altdeutscher 
Dichtung befasst hat, sind wohl gewisse metrische Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten noch vor den sprachlichen aufgefallen und er hat eine 
besonders deutliche Erinnerung an den ungewohnten Klang 
namentlich der Schlussverse, wie etwa: 


Darumbe muosen degene vil verliesen den lip 


Auch vom Kenner der mhd. Literatur werden die sogenann- 
ten ‘‘beschwerten Hebungen” oder, wie die neuere Terminologie 
treffender sagt, die einsilbigen Takte (im obigen Beispiel ‘ver- 
lie/sen’) als eine besonders wirkungsvolle Eigentiimlichkeit der 
alten deutschen Metrik empfunden. Man kann deutlich verfol- 
gen, wie der einsilbige Takt als ein bewusst angewendetes Kunst- 
mittel zu immer reicheren und mannigfaltigeren Wirkungen 
verwertet wird, wie er in der zweiten Hilfte des 12. Jahrhun- 
derts, etwa in der Pilatuslegende die freiste und vielseitigste 
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Verwendung findet, dann aber in der klassischen Periode zu- 
riickgedringt und nur noch als aussergewéhnliches Ausdrucks- 
mittel geduldet wird: bei Wolfram etwa, wo der Name ‘Cond- 
wiramur’ allein einen ganzen vierhebigen Vers bildet. 

In der spaiteren Dichtung findet sich der einsilb. Takt wieder 
haufiger, aber er mutet dort eher wie ein Notbehelf als wie ein 
Kunstmittel an. Im Vers des 16. Jahrhunderts ergibt er sich oft, 
unbeabsichtigt und ohne jeden besonderen Ausdruckswert, aus 
dem Prinzip der blossen Silbenzihlung. Diesem charakterlosen 
Epigonen des altgermanischen einsilb. Takts versetzt schliess- 
lich Opitzens Theorie scheinbar den Todesstoss. 

Nur scheinbar, denn wie Lore Gminder in ihrer ausfiihrlichen 
Arbeit darstellt, hat der einsilb. Takt in seiner Eigenschaft als 
Kunstmittel trotz aller entgegengesetzten Theorien nie zu leben 
aufgehért. Er findet sich immer wieder in der ganzen nhd. Dich- 
tung, nicht nur etwa im Volkslied oder in der volkstiimlichen 
Ballade, nicht nur in der ganzen Lyrik von Klopstock bis Stefan 
George und weiter bis zu den Heutigen, sondern in Schillers 
Dramen und im Tasso sowie in den meisten andern offiziell 
durchaus regelmissigen, alternierenden Dichtungen. 

Lore Gminders Untersuchung stiitzt sich auf ein ungemein 
reichhaltiges Material. Nachdem zuerst nach dem von Heusler 
gegebenen Schema die im Deutschen méglichen Typen von 
einsilb. Takt aufgestellt worden sind, untersucht die Verfasserin 
der Reihe nach Knittelvers, Spruch, Volkslied, klassische Verse 
und schliesslich die sogenannte Kunstdichtuag, die sie als freie 
Lyrik bezeichnet. Aus der Art der Aufgabe ergab sich natiirlich 
die Notwendigkeit einer nicht qualitativen Auswahl: das iiber- 
reiche Material musste so gesichtet werden, dass neben den 
grossen auch mittelmissige und mitunter sogar obskure Dichter 
herangezogen wurden. So miissen fiir die Spruchdichtung nach 
Goethe und Riickert und Nietzsche auch Bierbaum und Uebel- 
acker zu Worte kommen und schliesslich werden auch biaurische 
Haus- und Ofenspriiche untersucht. 

Am reichsten ausgestattet sind die Kapitel iiber das Volks- 
lied, dem mit Recht alle volkstiimlichen Gedichte zugerechnet 
werden, und das letzte, das der freien Lyrik gewidmet ist. 

Es wird gezeigt, wie der einsilb. Takt, der trotz Opitz nie 
ganz aus dem deutschen Vers verschwand, in neuerer Zeit im- 
mer hiufiger verwendet wird. In der modernsten Lyrik ist er 
schon wieder ein wirkungsvolles Kunstmittel geworden, ohne 
jedoch offiziell anerkannt zu sein. Er ist auch nicht iiberall ein- 
wandfrei festzustellen, denn meist hingt es nur von der Ein- 
stellung des Lesers ab, ob ein Vers mit oder ohne einsilb. Takt 
gelesen wird. Gerade in diesem Mangel an festen Regeln, in 
dieser Modulationsfihigkeit, die den Verstakt aufs innigste mit 
der jeweiligen Stimmung verbindet und von ihr abhingig macht, 
sieht Lore Gminder das “typisch Germanische” an der Még- 
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lichkeit des einsilb. Takts. Wenn sie in diesem “‘typisch Ger- 
manischen” auch einen grosse Vorzug vor dem ‘“‘mechanisch 
silbenzihlenden Prinzip des romanischen Verses” sehen will, so 
verfillt sie zwar demselven Irrtum, den sie den deutschen Vers- 
theoretikern vorwirft: sie verwechselt die offiziell anerkannten 
Aeusserlichkeiten des Versbaus mit der wirklichen, schwerer 
definierbaren instinktiven Verslehre, die der Dichter unbewusst 
anwendet, denn selbstverstindlich sind gute franzésische Verse 
ebensowenig ‘‘mechanisch silbenzihlend”’ wie die guten deutschen 
Verse aus regelmissigen Jamben und Trochien bestehen. Doch 
ist dieser Irrtum um so verzeihlicher, als die Verfasserin im 
Grossen und Ganzen immer wieder die Problematik der ganzen 
Erscheinung betont und mehr als einmal darauf hinweist, dass 
auf dem Gebiete der Metrik das Meiste und das Beste stets dem 
allerpersénlichsten Empfinden iiberlassen bleiben muss. 


ANHANG: ZWEI KLEINE STUDIEN ZUM FAUSTVERS, von Hermann 
Schneider. Seite 113 ff. des besprochenen Bandes. 


In der ersten dieser beiden Studien, die sich eng an Lore 
Gminders Untersuchung anschliessen, behandelt Hermann 
Schneider den Vers der Schiilerszene. Er geht von einigen Typen 
des “‘einsilbigen Taktes” aus, die sich in dieser Szene besonders 
hiufig, sonst aber nur vereinzelt finden lassen. Solche Verse sind 
aber auch charakteristisch fiir eine ganze Reihe von Fastnacht- 
spielen, vor Allem fiir Scherenbergs Papstin Jutta. Dieses Spiel 
war 1765 mit sechs andern in Gottscheds Néthigem Vorrath 
abgedruckt worden und Goethe, der sich damals fiir alles der- 
artige lebhaft interessierte, hat es aufmerksam gelesen. Schon 
Ed. Schréder hatte, wie Hermann Schneider erwihnt, mit ganz 
andern Vergleichspunkten auf die Verwandtschaft zwischen der 
Schiilerszene und dem Juttenspiel hingewiesen. Es besteht also 
kein Zweifel, dass die Schiilerszene in irgend einer Weise von 
solchen alten Fastnachtspielen ‘‘beeinflusst”’ wurde. Wenn aber 
Hermann Schneider nun sogleich auch Schliisse auf die Urfaust- 
chronologie ziehen will, so geht er entschieden zu weit, denn 
er scheint vollkommen ausser Acht zu lassen, dass bei einem so 
unbewussten Kiinstler wie Goethe die Tatsache einer datier- 
baren “‘Beeinflussung”’ iiber den Zeitpunkt der Auswirkung gar 
nichts aussagt. Die innere Verarbeitung der erschauten Form 
konnte sich ebensogut in vielen Jahren wie in wenigen Minuten 
voliziehen, und es ist ein sehr komplizierter, schwer verfolg- 
barer Prozess. Wenn man aber annimmt, dass etwas unter frem- 
dem Einfluss geschaffenes unbedingt auch zur Zeit der Beein- 
flussung habe geschaffen werden miissen, so wire es notwendig, 
eine andre Arbeitsweise als die Goethische vorauszusetzen. Dann 
kénnte man den Dichter etwa mit einer nihkundigen Frau ver- 
gleichen, die sich ein Schnittmuster aussucht, um danach ein 
neues Kleid zu schneidern: Goethe hitte dann aus dem unend- 
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lich vielen, das er in Leipzig sah, hérte und las, sorgfiltig jene 
Fastnachtspiele ausgewihlt, worauf er sich hinsetzte und die 
Schiilerszene nach diesem Muster au verfertigen begann. 

In der zweiten dieser Studien beschrinkt sich die Versunter- 
suchung durchaus auf das Gebiet, das ihr zukommt: es wird uns 
anschaulich und iiberzeugend gezeigt, wie der gereifte, italien- 
ische Goethe den kraftvollen Urfaustvers nicht etwa ungewollt 
verfilscht oder verkennt, sondern ihn bewusst umdeutet. Alle, 
auch die sinnbedingten Hiarten miissen dem Flusse des Iphi- 
genienverses weichen, und selbst Teile des Faust sollten “ein 
Echo griechischen Gesanges’” werden. Die Ausmerzung der 
“einsilbigen Takte” lasst sich schrittweise verfolgen, und wir 
betrachten sie mit demselben gespannten Interesse, mit dem 
wir dem Bildhauer zusehen, wenn er zuletzt an der fertigen 
Figur die Flaichen glattet. 

ROBERT VON ANACKER 

New York University 

Washington Square College 





Mucs# Apo Asout NorTHING, Parallel Passage Edition, by Al- 
phonso Gerald Newcomer, late Professor of English, Stan- 
ford University; completed by Henry David Gray, Professor 
of English, Stanford University. Stanford University Publi- 


cations in Language and Literature, I, 2. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. 


Professor Newcomer has hit upon an ingenious idea for 
illustrating Shakespeare. On one page he gives the text of Much 
Ado, and, underneath this, notes explaining the language; on the 
opposite page he gives parallel passages from the other works of 
Shakespeare. In this way he puts us in a position to see the usual 
“run” of a word or phrase in Shakespearean English, and light is 
thrown on the dark places not only of Much Ado but of the whole 
canon. Professor Newcomer’s book is admirably conceived and 
executed, and it is deeply to be regretted that he did not live to 
enjoy his success. It has been completed by Prof. Henry D. Gray. 

Professor Newcomer has been so thorough that it is not easy 
to glean after him. I should like to add some information on two 
phrases. There is Margaret’s speech in iii.v.1.57 :— 


Well, an you be not turn’d Turk, there’s no more sailing by the star. 


Professor Rice was the first to show the meaning in which 
“turn’d Turk”’ is to be taken; cf. his article in Modern Language 
Notes, March, 1931, pp. 153-54. I am greatly indebted to him 
for calling my attention to the phrase. It is perhaps not super- 
fluous to add an instance taken not from the drama but from the 
language of every-day life. 
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I see if wenches have not theire will, and that husbands come not at call, we shall 
have them all discontented and turne Turke. (1602, J. Chamberlain Letters 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Camden Soc., 1861, p. 129). 


Additional information on ‘I am sunburnt’ (11. i. 331) may be 
welcome to show how much “tan” was disliked in those days. 
There is the passage in Spenser’s Epithalamion:— 


Faire Sun, shew forth thy fauourable ray, 
And let thy lifull heat not feruent be. 
For feare of burning her sunshyny face 
Her beauty to disgrace. (Il. 117-120). 


The word was so often used to describe Moors, Ethiopians, Indi- 
ans, and other dark people (cf. N. E. D., and Spenser F. Q. 111. 
xii. 8, Heywood Trota Brit. x1. p. 288) that a lady would never 
have felt complimented if the word had been applied to her. The 
more so, as it was in such bad favor that Professor Newcomer 
notes that Nashe uses it to describe the reddened face of a 
drunkard (Wks., ed. Grosart, m. 167). This use may have 
been regular Elizabethan slang since it/also occurs in Barry’s 
Ram-Aliey in the same sense. 


That’s all the fault Old TIustices have, 
When they are at feasts, they will bib hard, they will be fine sun-burnt 
(act tv., ed. 1636, sg. F2). 


For the rest, the form reward for rearward (rv i. 128) is found 
elsewhere (cf. N. E. D. s. v. REWARD, sb.”) and is probably not so 
much a misprint as a phonetic spelling. The same is true of 
Berrord for Bear-herd or Bear-ward (11. i. 43). Professor Gray’s 
interesting suggestion of beard for Berrord would fit the sense of 
the passage but not the spelling. As Berard (2H6, v. i. 129) and 
Bearard (2H6, v. i. 210) occur elsewhere in Shakespeare for 
Bear-herd or Bear-ward, it is safer to accept the usual reading 
here. It might have been noted that the phrase “fathers her- 
self” (1. i. 112) occurs, apart from this passage, only in dialect. 
Was it a piece of ordinary Elizabethan or did Shakespeare slip 
here and put dialect into a courtier’s mouth? In 11. i. ll. 105 e¢ seg. 
Fo. and Qu. attribute to Benedick a number of speeches, which 
all editors since Theobald give to Balthasar. Professor Gray sees 
in this some evidence of revision. He says “It seems probable 
that Shakespeare at first intended to have Benedick here and 
then saved him as a partner for Beatrice, substituting Baltha- 
zar. This is another indication that the MS. had not received its 
final revision. ... ” It is far more probable that Balthasar, the 
servant, was paired off with Margaret, the gentlewoman waiting 
on Hero, from the beginning. It is the natural thing. What point 
would there be in making Benedick a partner in such a dialogue 
with Margaret? It would lower his dramatic value. Benedick and 
Balthasar have but one thing in common; there is a B in both, 
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and hence the confusion in the attribution of the speeches. B, 
or some short abbreviation, was probably used to designate 
Benedick when he was the speaker: if B, or any short, hurriedly 
written and not very legible contraction was ever used for Bal- 
thasar, confusion was inevitable. 

This book can be heartily recommended; it will be invaluable 
for all students of Much Ado, and it is full of stimulation for 
Shakespeare scholarship in general. The whole of Shakespeare 
ought to be treated in the same fashion. Professor Gray’s addi- 
tions are a model of discretion and they contain many interesting 
suggestions. 

H. T. Price 
University of Michigan 





Mitton. By E. M. W. Tillyard. New York: Dial Press, 1930. 
viii+ 396 pp. 

This book will inevitably be compared with Hanford’s stu- 
dies and with Saurat’s volume. It is more like Hanford than 
Saurat, but lacks the penetration and depth of the former and 
the suggestive stimulation of the latter. In the past two decades 
little of consequence concerning Milton has come from the Brit- 
ish themselves. The reason for this is greatly apparent in this 
book, which attempts a new interpretation of Milton and his 
work. But we do not yet know enough more about Milton than 
Masson knew to enable us at this time to make a completely 
new synthesis. 

Throughout, the author’s objective never becomes quite 
clear, wavering between one attempt to fit the life and literary 
work very closely together, and another to interpret the per- 
manent meaning of that work. This is largely due to a misun- 
derstanding of the nature of what Milton himself thought his 
greatest works. These—Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Sam- 
son Agonistes, and De Doctrina—are highly egocentric, but in a 
most formal and nearly impersonal way. This is true even of the 
invocations in Paradise Lost. Perhaps a series of preliminary ar- 
ticles, much as Tillyard despises piecemeal work, would have 
helped. The author’s idea of systematically reading all of Mil- 
ton’s works and then reporting on that reading, if not very bril- 
liant, is at least unusual and admirable. It clears up a doubt that 
has existed as to whether the British actually read Milton. The 
author has a sensitive and understanding appreciation of the 
poetry, and is also sympathetic toward Milton, the man, al- 
though never worshipful, and always a little uncertain of him. 
His dogmatic critical statements are not very illuminating, and 
the new synthesis he proposes is almost impossible for Tillyard, 
he being frequently unable to see the significance of detailed 
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studies concerned with various phases of Milton’s many-sided 
genius. 

The order of the book is in the main chronological. The treat- 
ment of the minor poems contains many conventional attitudes 
and interpretations, and the uncritical acceptance of Milton’s 
dates for the individual poems is significant. Comus is un- 
masque-like, and Lycidas, “one of the greatest poems in Eng- 
lish,” expresses “ a mind calm after struggle,” although what 
struggle is not made clear. The analysis of the early prose is 
excellent; but the scurrility of Milton’s pamphlets is too much 
emphasized, indicating too little reading in other pamphleteers 
of the time. The fires that produced this prose have burned them- 
selves out, but that need not prevent us from accepting Milton 
as a great controversialist. 

The chapter on Milton’s beliefs causes a natural misgiving. 
Why an interchapter? The chapter itself makes clear the fact 
that this is unassimilated material. Mr. Tillyard apparently has 
a most naive conception of Milton’s “disregard” of the plain 
sense of the Bible. Perhaps an Englishman can read and under- 
stand every word of the A.V.; but no one else on earth can do so, 
and neither could Milton. But Mr. Tillyard says that he knows 
all about Milton’s use of the Bible and his attitude towards it, 
although he obviously knows a great deal less about the Bible 
than did Milton, while his total disregard, I am inclined to say 
ignorance, of biblical interpretation in Milton’s day and before, 
vitiates most, if not quite all, that he has to say of what Milton 
was doing in the De Doctrina. What Grierson has done so ad- 
mirably, this chapter fails to do. 

Following this digression on Milton’s beliefs are six chapters 
devoted to expounding various meanings of Paradise Lost. To 
Mr. Tillyard, “the most extraordinary thing about Milton is his 
fund of courage.” By implication, I suppose he would point to 
the same element in the poetry. This is plain neglect of the ob- 
vious satisfaction Milton derived from the expression of himself 
in verse, and the prose, especially the De Doctrina, exhibits the 
same characteristic. Both are astonishing in the degree to which 
their production permitted Milton to live on in a world that 
eternally disappointed him. That is, Milton derived his courage 
from his ability to express himself. 

Mr. Tillyard seems to request special commendation for his 
attention to Paradise Regained. His analysis is excellent his 
criticism meager. In the chapters on this poem and on Samson 
Agonistes, he seems to be in too much of a hurry to reach his 
epilogue. This last is a strange performance. I wonder why Till- 
yard thinks that the ephemeral opinion of a group of London 
literati, most of which opinion is only obliquely concerned with 
Milton, can be of any great consequence to Milton scholarship. 
The entire chapter gives to the book the appearance of an at- 
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tempt to make Milton comprehensible to the general reader. One 
cannot quarrel with such an ambition, and if Milton had ever 
been a “popular’’ poet in the sense that Dryden or even Quarles 
were once popular, such an attempt might some day succeed. 
But it is evident from Mr. Tillyard’s book that the casual critic 
as well as the casual reader was never intended by Milton to be 
included in the “‘fit audience though few” to whom were origin- 
ally addressed Paradise Lost, most of the other poems, and those 
prose works he vainly trusted would be permanently vital. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinots 





Lorp Byron’s SUBJECTIVISMUS IN SEINEM VERHALTEN ZUR 
GESCHICHTE UNTERSUCHT AN SEINEM VERSERZAHLUNGEN. 
Von Hildegard Dérken. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. 23.5 cm., 
pp. 110. Beitriige zur englische Philologie x11. Price, 7 Marks. 


Friulein Dérken has written an interesting and suggestive 
book. She has sought an answer to the question how far Byron 
was faithful to history and to what extent he projected himself 
into his historical characters. 

She first takes up the psychological and characterological 
presumptions for Byron’s subjectivism. The character of By- 
ron’s mother and her treatment of her son is an important point 
to start with; it affected Byron’s attitude toward women in 
general; and partly as a result of this fact, “Byron hat niemals 
eine Frau wirklich gekannt.” Again, he was a cripple but en- 
dowed with extraordinary manly beauty. His deformity cost him 
the love of Mary Chaworth, a fact which permanently affected 
his life. For a man so much at odds with the world and with 
himself, poetry was an indispensable outlet. 

The author then compares Byron and Scott as to their re- 
spective attitudes toward history Scott collected materials for 
his poems and stories as he collected curios and antiquities. His 
past is thus a mosaic “aus zahilosen einzeinen Steinen mit un- 
endlicher Miihe zusammengesetzt.’”’ Byron detested antiqua- 
rian twaddle; for him history was a glorious world-romance, 
whose heroes he idealized—and identified with himself. 

Frl. Dérken now takes up in turn each of the nine verse ro- 
mances. Byron might begin with some of the facts of history; he 
did not stick to them very long. The Island well illustrates this. 
For Canto 1 Byron used Lieut. Bligh; for Canto u, Martin and 
Wilson; for Canto m1, only a few circumstances from Martin 
and Wilson; in the main Canto 111 is original and independent. 

Byron’s historical characters are not well-known persons but 
rather unimportant and obscure men whom he could endow with 
his own thought and feeling. They are lifted out of their own 
time and place; they become persons of the early nineteenth 
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century; through the mask which they wear the eye of the poet 
looks forth. It is a well-reasoned characterization of a remark- 
able body of poetry. 

The Literaturverzeichnis is not well arranged, and we miss 
some important recent books, e.g., Ethel C. Mayne, Byron, 
1912; Byron’s Correspondence with Lady Melbourne, Hobhouse, 
Kinnaird, and Shelley, ed. Murray, 1922; Joseph Baur, Optimis- 
mus und Pessimismus bet Byron, Munich diss., 1921; Byron the 
Poet, ed. Briscoe, 1924; Farinelli, Byron e il Byronismo, 1924; 
Nicolson, Byron, the Last Journey, 1924; Drinkwater, The Pil- 
grim of Eternity, 1925. 

CLARK S. NorTHUP 
Cornell University 





THe ConctsE Oxrorp DICTIONARY OF CURRENT ENGLISH. 
Adapted by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler from The Oxford 
Dictionary. New Edition revised by H. W. Fowler. Oxford, 
The Clarenden Press, 1929. Pp. xv +1444. 


The first edition of this dictionary was published in 1911 
when the Oxford Dictionary was completed to the letter R; for 
the letters S-Z the first edition drew upon other well-known dic- 
tionaries. The etymology of all words was taken from the O.E.D., 
“but was occasionally modified after reference to Professor 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, fourth edition,” while Skeat was 
followed in the letters from S-—Z; in the new edition the Oxford 
Dictionary has been followed throughout. With regard to spell- 
ing two points may be noted: verbs in -ize and nouns in -tzation, 
alternative forms -ise, -isation, are all given without these al- 
ternative forms, “although these are still the commoner in 
British (as opposed to American) printing”; however, in words 
of the type color, favor (colour, favour) where the O.E.D. recog- 
nized both -our and -or, the Concise Oxford excludes the form 
-or “as being entirely non-British.”” The Preface of the first edi- 
tion regarding, scope, method, vocabulary, spelling, etc., is 
retained unchanged, except that some new comments have been 
added and set in brackets. From such an interpolation about the 
chaos in the writing of compounds in English we glean that there 
has been an effort made in this second edition to bring about 
some order in these by employing the hyphen only in cases 
where the word-stress falls on the first part of the compound. It 
is an improvement to bring about system where before there was 
no system; and the method adopted will no doubt be a great help 
to foreigners, as letters to the editor show. But it does not seem 
that the best method was adopted, for the hyphen suggests equal 
stress on both parts or chief stress on the second part. 

The object of the Editors was to produce a live dictionary, 
to give a picture of the English that is being spoken and written 
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at the present time. It is possible that a detailed examination 
would show that they have been very successful in this aim, 
that words that belong to living English have rarely or never 
been missed, and that dead words have rarely or never been 
included. We will for the moment assume that. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary contains 450,000 words. I do not know just how many 
the Concise Oxford has; but by counting the headwords in a 
number of columns and taking the average, I estimate that there 
are ca. 32,000 in the Concise Oxford. And so that there are rather 
more than 400,000 words in the Oxford Dictionary that are ob- 
solete and belong to bygone periods of Modern English. But of 
course the Oxford Dictionary is a historical dictionary of English 
in the whole of the modern period. However, the Concise Oxford 
is not wholly limited to living English in the present. For reasons 
set forth in the Preface there are some depaitures from this. 
Foreign words are often included, and then printed in italics to 
indicate that they are not English. Such words are Ger. ABER- 
GLAUBE, French A DEUX or BONNE BOUCHE, Latin ABSIT OMEN, 
Turkish SELAMLIK, and numerous others. Further I wonder if 
such a word as abigail, lady’s maid, is used at present; and ab- 
sonant, and many other Latin words appearing. Also I note the 
very interesting feature that some scope is given to dialectal 
material, as Sco. aiblins. In general I am inclined to think that 
the editor has been fairly successful in giving a picture of English 
as spoken and written at present and recently. The effort to en- 
rich and vivify the language by the adoption of the “best” 
dialect words is a splendid idea (which has long been practiced 
in some of the continental languages). 

Some details might call for comment (the etymology of get is 
given, but the equally clear source of give is not given, though 
the point involved in the form is the same; not all uses of the 
word melt are given; in the grouping of meanings under fall 
things that belong together are separated in a few cases; the 
origin of the expression go west for ‘to die’ should have been 
explained, etc.). However these are minor matters. I might add 
that many words that have a meaning in America that differs 
from the British should have had these meanings indicated. 

The good points of this dictionary, however, are so many 
that I am glad to welcome it in a new and enlarged edition. 

GEORGE T. FLom 





DEUTSCHE LITERATUR. SAMMLUNG LITERARISCHER KUNST- UND 
KULTURDENKMALER IN ENTWICKLUNGSREIHEN. Heraus- 
gegeben in Gemeinschaft mit Walter Brecht und Dietrich 
von Kralik von Heinz Kindermann. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam 
jun. Verlag, 1930-31. Geheftet Mk. 7.50, Ganzleinen, Mk. 9 

(approximately). 
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A year ago I reviewed the first seven volumes of this monu- 
mental series, which began to appear in 1928 and which is to 
reach a total of 250 volumes in about ten years. In spite of the 
enormous difficulties publication is proceeding uninterruptedly. 

The first two volumes of the group Reformation are edited 
by Arnold E. Berger, perhaps the best qualified scholar in Ger- 
many for this task. The first one, Grundztige evangelischer Le- 
bensformung nach ausgewdhlten Schriften Martin Luthers, is de- 
voted exclusively to Luther. In a brilliant introduction (40 pp.) 
Berger sketches “Die seelische Struktur des Spitmittelalters 
und ihre Umwandlung durch die Reformation.” There is a re- 
freshing lack of the over-simplification of tendencies often in- 
dulged in by present-day German scholars, notably in the field 
of the Baroque. In addition to the general introduction there are 
careful prefaces to each of the texts (37 pp.). This seems amply 
justified by the stimulating and enlightening nature of Berger’s 
contributions. The selections include some of the most important 
and characteristic of the German writings of Luther (not trans- 
lations). In addition parallel passages from medieval and from 
Luther’s Bible translations let one realize the magnitude of 
Luther’s accomplishment. The texts are supplied with linguistic 
footnotes. The book concludes with notes of a more general 
character, an excellent bibliography, and a Wdorterverzeichnis. 
Just why some words are explained in the footnotes and others 
in the Verzeichnis is not apparent. In the second volume the 
footnotes are omitted. The second volume of this group, also 
edited by Berger, presents Die Sturmtruppen der Reformation, 
Ausgewdhlte Flugschriften der Jahre 1520-25, one of the least 
known and at the same time one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena of the Reformation. As in the first volume, there is a 
lengthy introduction, Der Einfluss der Flugschriften auf die 
éffentliche Meinung, and individual prefaces (64 pp.). Of the 
pamphlets one is in Latin, Eccius dedolatus; the others, Karst- 
hans, selections from Johann Eberlin v. Ginzburg, Nikolaus 
Herman, etc., are in German. Excellent notes, bibliography, and 
a W6érterverzetchnis still further enhance the great value of this 
volume. It is interesting to add to the great number of theories 
adduced by Berger as to the authorship of the Ecctus dedolatus 
another recent one: Hans Rupprich: Der Eckéus dedolatus und 
sein Verfasser, Wien, 1931. Rupprich suggests a new name, 
Fabian Giirtler (Fabius Zonarius), humanist and physician. 
There can be little doubt that the author of the Eccius dedolatus 
identifies himself with his physician; Fabian Giirtler is the first 
presumptive author who is also a physician. Apart from this fact 
Rupprich does not sufficiently meet the arguments of Paul 
Merker, which, to be sure, Berger does not believe either. 

Of the group Barockdrama, the second volume, Das Ordens- 
drama, edited by W. Flemming, is an extremely important con- 
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tribution. It is only recently, especially through the influence of 
Nadler, that the great importance of the Jesuit and in a lesser 
degree of the Benedictine drama in the history of German drama 
has been realized. The dates of the important publications in the 
field indicate this: W. Flemming: Gesch. d. Jesuitentheaters in d. 
Landen deutscher Zunge (Schr. d. Gs. f. Thgsch. Bd. 32, 1923); 
Joh. Miiller: Gesch. d. (deutsch.) Jesuitendramas bis zum Beginn 
des Hochbarock, Bd. 2, 1930; E. Haller: Das dsterreich. Jesutten- 
drama, Weimar, 1931; etc. Flemming’s introduction brings much 
interesting and novel information that is not easily accessible 
elsewhere. There is one confusing misprint: p. 14, 11. 4-5: 
“chori Inferorum et Larvarum” (not Lavarum). The texts of the 
three dramas are preceded by brief but extremely significant 
selections from Jakob Masen’s Palaestra Eloquentiae Ligatae, 
which one must be acquainted with, fully to appreciate the de- 
velopment of dramatic theory in the later seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. The plays are: (1) Meichel’s translation of 
Bidermann: Cenodoxus. Der Doctor von Paris, reprinted from the 
only existing copy; (2) Nicolaus von Avancini: Pietas victrix, seu 
Constantinus Magnus; (3) Simon Rettenpacher: Jnnocentia dolo 
circumventa seu Demetrius. These three dramas. give a very ade- 
quate conception of the nature of Catholic drama of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Max Keinhardt’s choice of 
Cenodoxus for production at Salzburg is an indication of the 
great dramatic appeal of this play. An interesting feature of the 
notes is the list of marginal stage directions taken from the only 
extant copy of one edition of Pietas victrix 

Aufklirung has two installments, both edited by F. Briig- 
gemann. Vol. 1 is Das Weltbild der deutschen Aufklirung, Phi- 
losophische Grundlagen und literarische Auswirkung: Leibniz- 
Wolff- Gottsched- Brockes-Haller. The first three furnish the 
philosophische Grundlagen and Haller und Brockes the /itera- 
rische Auswirkung. The editor argues the thesis that Wolff has 
been underestimated, that he is far more than a popularizer of 
Leibniz, that Leibniz had never even attempted to put his views 
into a system, a thing which Wolff accomplished. The inclusion 
of Gottsched in this trio of philosophers shows the great value 
of the ‘“Entwicklungsreihen”’ of this series. One is so apt to re- 
member only the literary theorist Gottsched and to forget that 
Gottsched’s Weltweisheit was the most popular formulation of 
Wolff’s philosophy. The selections from these three philosophers, 
two-thirds of the volume, are very intelligently chosen. A first- 
hand knowledge of these writings is almost indispensable for a 
genuine understanding of the eighteenth century. The choice of 
poems from Brockes shows the danger, as the listing of Gott- 
sched as a philosopher showed the value, of “Entwicklungsrei- 
hen.” The editor has proceeded ‘weniger nach dsthetischen als 
nach geschichtlichen Massen,’’ and he gives preference to this 
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method over that of Ludwig Fulda in the Kiirschner collection, 
who had chosen the best poems of Brockes. To show the litera- 
rische Auswirkung of Das Weltbild der deutschen Aufklirung our 
editor might have given us a majority of poems, “die den asthe- 
tischen Anspriichen unserer Zeit in keiner Weise entsprechen”’ 
and still have given us a few samples of poems which do appeal 
aesthetically to us today, as they doubtless did to many of his 
contemporaries. After all, the series is a collection not omy of 
literarische Kulturdenkmdler but also of Kunstdenkmidler. The 
selections from Jrdisches Vergniigen in Gott (pp. 221-303) are 
followed by Haller’s metaphysical poems Uber den Ursprung des 
Ubels and Unvollkommene Ode iiber die Ewigkeit (pp. 305-326). 
The headings of the poems have renamed our poet Adalbert, 
though the introduction and index have the correct form. This 
volume may fairly be called a model for giving the reader Das 
Weltbild der deutschen Aufklirung. Vol. 1v, Vorboten der biirger- 
lichen Kultur, also edited by Briiggemann, contains an excellent 
brief treatise on the rise of bourgeois culture in Germany follow- 
ing the high tide of rationalism. Schnabel’s Die Insel Felsenburg 
and Haller’s Alpen are the Vorboten der biirgerlichen Kultur. It is 
an interesting coincidence that this edition of Die Insel Felsen- 
burg, Germany’s best “Robinsonade,” is issued exactly two 
hundred years after its original publication. Previous reprints, 
Tieck’s revision in 1828 (Tieck first gave the novel its present 
name) and the one in Deutsche Lit. denkm. aus d. 18. u. 19. Sh., 
have long been out of print. Consequently the significance of 
the republication of this novel, important from the standpoint 
of literary history and “‘Geistesgeschichte” and of its own intrin- 
sic aesthetic value, is not to be underestimated. In his treatment 
of the novel Briiggemann follows the interesting analysis set 
forth in his book Utopie und Robinsonade, Weimar, 1914, of 
Robinson Crusoe as “Exil’’ and Insel Felsenburg as “Asyl.” The 
same idea is applied to Haller’s Alpen: they are not a Utopia, 
but they represent the idyllic purity of society which Schnabel 
found only in the Utopia of the Jnsel Felsenburg. 

The fourth volume of Romantik, Lebenskunst, is edited by 
Paul Kluckhohn, who is eminently qualified by his recent ex- 
cellent edition of Novalis, his Auffassung der Liebe in der Lit. 
d. 18. Th. u. in d. deutsch. Romantik (to appear in a second edi- 
tion this year), and other important studies on romanticism. The 
introduction (pp. 5-15) is a model of brevity, clarity, and deep 
understanding. Excerpts and complete works of the early ro- 
manticists are grouped under the four captions of: (1) Persin- 
liche *Sittlichkeit, (2) Gesellighkeit und Freundschaft, (3) Frauen. 
Liebe. Ehe (Lucinde and Schleiermacher’s Vertraute Briefe 
tiber Friedrich Schlegels Lucinde), (4) Magischer Idealismus. The 
excerpts are chosen and grouped so skillfully that they explain 
each other, thus obviating the necessity of a considerable philo- 
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logical apparatus. Kluckhohn is entirely successful in showing 
the errors in the conventional conception of the older German 
romanticism. He errs himself in attributing to Young Germany a 
glorification of the emancipation of the flesh as synonymous with 
libertinism (p. 10), a reproach which was formerly made against 
Lucinde. There is a brief bibliography and there are adequate 
notes. Vol. xv1, Newe Wege der Erzihlung, has a very brief in- 
troduction by Andreas Miiller to the fiction of the later roman- 
ticists. A new kind of fiction begins after the older romanticists 
and this development culminates in Auf dem Wege sum Realis- 
mus, the last of the volumes devoted to romantic fiction, of 
which Vol. xv1 is the first. The texts in our volume are Bonaven- 
tura: Nachtwachen; Brentano: Aus der Chronika eines fahrenden 
Schiilers (from the recently discovered original manuscript); 
and four ““Novellen”’ by Kleist. Notes give the necessary bibli- 
ography and some philological information. 

Vol. v1 of Politische Dichtung brings us to the years 1850-71, 
Dem neuen Reich entgegen. The editor, Helene Adolf, tells a 
reasonably clear story of the welter of conflicting social and 
political movements of this time, and the poems—almost a 
hundred authors are represented—give vivid illustrations. In 
the main the aesthetic value is inconsiderable. The thought nat- 
urally occurs to an American that at least a few poems by some 
of the many political exiles continually referred to in the section 
Reaktion might have been included. 

These later volumes have in every way fulfilled the promise 
of the earlier ones. I repeat what I said a year ago: No library 
and no Germanist can afford to be without this collection. 

At a meeting of the Gesellschaft ‘‘Deutsche Literatur,” which 
is sponsor for the publication of this series, on April 14, 1931, 
in the Preussisches Ministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und 
Volksbildung, ways and means were discussed for winning new 
subscribers in order to reduce the price of the individual volumes 
and of the complete set. Perhaps a reduction of the price would 
produce new subscribers. 

ALBERT W. ARON 





Lupwic TrECK—FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER LETTERS. Contri- 
buted by Edwin H. Zeydel and Percy Matenko. New York, 
1930. (Germanic Review Texts No. 2). 


This little collection contains eight hitherto unpublished 
letters of Ludwig Tieck to Friedrich von Raumer. The first one 
is dated June 16, 1816, the last one, December 17, 1838. The 
contributors have prefaced each one of these letters by a short 
explanatory paragraph in which are set forth the occasion and 
the circumstances which prompted the letter. Also the logical 
place of letters which have been omitted from the published 
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correspondence of the two men is indicated. The eight letters 
have great factual value for the student of Tieck, they throw an 
additional light on the personal relation of the two men, on 
Tieck’s attitude toward the work of his famous friend, and his 
attitude on the Polish question. 

In the second part of this collection the contributors have 
given us six letters which were printed only in part in Raumer’s 
correspondence. Variant readings are also given. Of the six let- 
ters, the one dated November 19, 1824, is of great value to the 
student of Tieck. He here sets forth his plan for the edition of his 
Schriften. We learn that he first planned to make it more com- 
prehensive than he actually did. 

These letters furnish a very valuable supplement to Zeydel’s 
study on the relations of Tieck to Raumer, published under the 
title ““Ludwig Tieck and Friedrich von Raumer in PMLA 
xt, 3. The student of Tieck will look forward to the forth- 
coming publication of another collection of Tieck letters. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





AN APPRECIATION OF ROBERT SOUTHWELL. By Sister Rose Anita 
Morton. The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1929. 


On December the fifteenth, 1929, Father Southwell, along 
with 135 other Roman Catholic priests and laymen martyred 
for their faith in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 
received beatification at the Vatican. The new study of South- 
well appears appropriately. 

Sister Rose acknowledges in her preface her obligation to the 
works of the Jesuit Fathers Foley and Thurston; and it cannot 
fairly be said that she has much to add. Fr. Henry Foley’s Rec- 
ords of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, Vol. 1, con- 
tains the fullest collection of documents relating to Southwell’s 
life, and in Fr. Thurston’s essays for the Month we have the most 
extended criticism of Southwell’s poetry and prose yet to be had. 
Students of Southwell will be well advised to turn to Foley and 
Thurston direct. Sister Rose has attempted to bring together 
their materials in quasi-scholarly form, but she can scarcely be 
thought to have succeeded in her synthesis. Both as literary cri- 
ticism and as scholarship, her work must be pronounced un- 
trustworthy. 

The character of the critical dicta may be judged from her 
estimate of “St. Peter’s Complaint” (p. 61), her comments on 
the place of profane love in English poetry (66), the conclusion 
of her parallel of Southwell and Shakespeare: “Other resem- 
blances . . . might be pointed out, but they are such as could be 
found in the writings of any two poets who have plumbed the 
depths of life” (92), her pleasure in the “‘quaintness” of her poet 
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(11, 78). There are passages of dubious logic on pp. 49 and 83. 
On the latter we are first told that the “extravagances”’ of South- 
well’s poetry are due to his religion with its fervor and “elaborate 
ceremonies” and then reminded that all of his contemporaries 
made use of the same extravagance (“strained conceptions and 
allusions,” hyperbole, paradox, etc.). There is surely no real 
analogy between the passages from Southwell and Shakespeare 
paralleled on p. 92. 

The monograph proffers a quota of footnotes, but the refer- 
ences are not systematized, and are sometimes inexact; fre- 
quently, at important points (e.g., pp. 17, 35, 36, 80, 81), they 
are missing. James Russell Lowell’s dictum on Southwell is 
quoted from Grosart without volume and page reference to 
either Lowell (“Library of Old Authors,” in My Study Windows 
[Elmwood Edition, 1, 280]), or Grosart. The dictum, incident- 
ally, though put into quotes, is from Grosart’s paraphrase, not 
from Lowell. In note 16, p. 48, the reader should be referred .to 
pp. 443-45. In the Bibliography, on p. 102, Fr. Thurston’s arti- 
cle on Southwell will be found in the January, not the February, 
number of 1896. The article by Morris (not ““Maurice”’) W. 
Croll is in Vol. xv1 (not xv) of Studies in Philology and discusses 
“The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose.’”’ Fr. Tanner’s 
work, cited on p. 22, is apparently Matthew Tanner, Vita et 
Mors Jesuitorum pro Fide Interfectorum (Prague, 1675). On p. 57, 
Drayton’s Harmonie is rendered Harmonic. Gabriel Harvey 
twice (42, 102) appears as Harvey Gabriel. Throughout the 
book, parentheses are used in place of brackets. 

Sister Rose discusses the two works once attributed to South- 
well, A Hundred Meditations on the Love of God and A Foure- 
fould Meditation, which have now on good evidence been attrib- 
uted to others. Fr. Newdigate has shown conclusively that the 
Meditations were translated from a well-known treatise by the 
Spanish mystic, Diego de Estella. Southwell apparently worked 
from the Italian version which appeared in 1585, the year be- 
fore he left Rome for England. Sister Rose misrepresents New- 
digate’s position, and does not appear to see that the case is 
closed. She also attempts, confessedly on grounds purely sub- 
jective, to combat Fr. Thurston’s attribution of A Foure-fould 
Meditation to Southwell’s friend, the Earl of Arundel. She makes 
no allusion to an article by H. J. L. Robbie in the Review of 
English Studies for April, 1929 (200-202) proving quite conclu- 
sively Arundel’s authorship. (Incidentally Robbie seems una- 
ware that Thurston preceded him in his contention.) 

Fr. Thurston showed in the Month (September, 1905) that 
Southwell’s St. Peter’s Complaint borrowed its theme and a few 
subsidiary points from Tansillo’s Le Lacrime di San Pietro. 
Sister Rose gives a not entirely satisfactory summary of Thurs- 
ton’s article, but has not read Mario Praz’s article in the 
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Modern Language Review, July, 1924, which exhibits in convinc- 
ing detail the much more extended debt of Southwell to Tansillo. 
Praz suggests that Southwell originally attempted a translation. 
Sister Rose follows Grosart in believing that “most of his poetry 
was wrriten in prison” (Am A ppreciation, 50) and that Southwell 
in St. Peter’s Complaint alludes to Shakespeare’s Venus and Ado- 
nis. In the first of these contentions, Sister Rose is not supported 
by Fr. Thurston, who writes (The Month, txxxtm, 233) “I can- 
not see reason to believe that a single line of what has been pre- 
served to us was written in confinement. . . . Praz (op. cit., 288- 
89) renders it exceedingly unlikely that Southweil knew Shake- 
speare’s poem and contends, as against Grosart, that St. Peter’s 
Complaint was in all probability written before Southwell’s 
commitment to prison. 

This review may usefully include a list of the articles on 
Southwell which have appeared in The Month, references to 
which are given merely by month and year in the bibliography 
appended to An Appreciation: by the Rev. Herbert Thurston: 
“Father Southwell the Euphuist” (txxxi, 231-45); “Father 
Southwell, the Popular Poet” (Lxxxim, 383-99); “‘Philip, Earl 
of Arundel” (txxxv1, 32-50 [concerned with attribution of 
Foure-fould Meditation]; ‘A Memorial of Two Lady Margarets” 
(icv, 596-607 [discusses the identity of the Lady Beauchamp to 
whom the Hundred Meditations was dedicated]); “Father 
Southwell and his Peter’s Plaint”’ (cv1, 318-21 [Tansillo, Valva- 
sone, and Southwell]); by J. H. P:: “Father Robert Southwell 
and the Babington Plot” (cxrx, 302-5); By C. A. N[ewdigate]: 
“From Jesuit to Franciscan” (cxiv1, 443-45 [on the authorship 
of the Hundred Meditations)). 

The chief service Sister Rose does scholars working in her 
period is to introduce them to Foley and Thurston, neither of 
whose work is included in the Southwell bibliography appended 
to CHEL. 

AUSTIN WARREN 
Boston University 





Tue Earty DEVELOPMENT OF HENRY JAMES. By Cornelia Pul- 
sifer Kelley. University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, vol. xv. Urbana, 1930. 


A decidedly worth-while piece of work. Especially notable for 
substance and results. Miss Kelley has undertaken the prodigi- 
ous task of studying, all together, (1) the early life of James, 
(2) his early reviews, critical essays, and travel sketches, (3) 
his tales and novels from 1865 to 1881 (including The Portraisé 
of a Lady); always having in mind the bearing of the first two 
items on the third. Chief among the results which justify this 
undertaking is the determination of the influence upon James 
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of Howells, Mérimée, Balzac, George Sand, Turgenieff, George 
Eliot, and (more doubtfully) Goethe. Curiously enough, Howells 
first influenced James toward the production of romantic short- 
stories; later on, it was toward the more realistic treatment of 
American women, suggested to James by the example of Howells. 
Mérimée influenced James not merely as a “‘source”’ by furnish- 
ing him with plots, but also by suggesting the use of a “travel 
basis” for stories laid abroad. Balzac was a powerful influence 
in the early years toward realistic documentation. The influence 
of George Sand was mainly toward romantic themes; but also 
she showed him “the desirability of passion in a story’; she 
‘helped him to develop ease in narration;”’ and she “taught him 
how to handle analysis naturally.”’ George Eliot through many 
years influenced him by her psychological depth and intellectual 
breadth, and by her raoral earnestness, so much in contrast to 
the spirit of the French naturalists who fascinated and repeiled 
him; and she furnished him with many suggestions for charac- 
ters—note particularly the likeness of Isabel Archer to Gwendo- 
len Harleth, of Osmund to Grandcourt, of Ralph Touchett to 
Will Ladislaw. Turgenieff influenced him by his method of start- 
ing with an idea in the form of character and then evolving plot 
to suit, and by his predilection for characters who were failures, 
leading James to the notion of making his characters interesting 
by the way in which, like Christopher Newman in The A meri- 
can, they make their spiritual adjustment to failure. 

In every case Miss Kelley makes generous and pertinent use 
of James’s critical utterances on the authors in question; for, as 
she shows, his critical work was, throughout the early years, a 
means of proving out for himself theories which he wished to ap- 
ply directly in his own fiction. Nor does she neglect to indicate 
James’s earnest search for materials in character and setting 
most congenial to his temperament and talent, a search which 
took him back and forth so frequently between America and 
Europe and led him to settle in England after long trials of Italy 
and France. She points out that James’s dislike for the French 
naturalists as writers was sufficient reason for his abandonment 
of Paris, and she-does not like the suggestion of Van Wyck 
Brooks and other biographers that he was appreciably affected 
by the personal coldness of the French writers toward him. And 
yet she cites, in this very connection, James’s significant com- 
plaint that the French writers did not make him welcome— 
‘they are not accueillants.”’ 

In style and proportion Miss Kelley’s study leaves much to 
be desired. The generally workmanlike writing is marred by 
many curious lapses in idiom—whom for who (pp. 197, 251), in- 
fer for imply (265), muddled figures (e.g., on p. 87), and other 
evidences of hasty writing. The whole thing is much too long, 
and could be reduced by at least one-third its bulk with great 
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gain in clearness and force. What is most in need of cutting is the 
painfully de‘ailed analysis of those absurd and vapid novelettes 
(in the guise of short-stories) which James was encouraged to 
contribute, in the sixties and early seventies, to the Aélantic 
and the Galaxy, They are not worth the weight of solemn critical 
consideration which Miss Kelley brings to bear upon them; and, 
with half the words, her critical moral would stand out in higher 
relief. The thes's as a whole calls for a general conclusion, giving 

he reader a survey of the routcs followed and the objectives 
attained. Compared with Mr. Roberts’s recent thesis on the 
criticism of James, Miss Kelley’s work seems wanting in sub- 
tlety and ripeness. But, after all, the doctor’s thesis is not with 
us the matured work of a lifetime. It is the first fruits of the 
scholarly life. And when the candidate has fruits as large and 
choice as these to show, we can readily forgive her not finding 
time to sort them out with more discrimination. This is an 
important book, and will be indispensible to future students of 
James. 

JosePpH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





Die AMERIKANISCHE DICHTUNG DER GEGENWART. Von Fried- 
rich Bruns. Leipzig u. Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1930. Pp. vi 
+128. 


This is an elementary handbook in American literature for 
the general German reader. Although the attempt is to survey 
the period from 1890 to the present, the greater portion of the 
book is confined to writers whose reputation was made before 
the World War, nor does the author seem to be aware of the con- 
temporary intellectualist movements. Much of the book is given 
up to summaries of plots, and the author’s critical judgment may 
be gauged from the fact that William Vaughn Moody and Eu- 
gene O’Neill are the solitary exhibits in “American” drama. 
There is a selected bibliography. 

H. M. J. 





SHAKESPEARE UND MONTAIGNE: EIN BEITRAG zUR HAMLET- 
FraGE. By Susanne Tiirck. Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 
Berlin: 1930. (Neue Forschung, 8). 


THE MAN or Genius. By Hermann Tiirck. London: A. and C, 
Black, 1923. 


Fr]. Tiirck’s monograph deserves to be read by more stu- 
dents of Hamlet than will probably be drawn to it by its title. 
The latter is a little awkward; in the first place, because it sug- 
gests an attempt to duplicate what Professor G. C. Taylor has 
already done in his recent and definitive treatise on Shakes- 
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peare’s Debt to Montaigne (1925); secondly, because there is a 
fundamental inconsistency in the title. No adequate treatment 
of Shakespeare and Montaigne could be kept (as Fri. Tiirck 
rigidly keeps hers) within the limits of “Ein Beitrag zur Ham- 
let-Frage.’’ Professor Taylor seems to be on firmer critical 
ground when he says: “In not a single play written by Shake- 
speare between 1603 and his death does the influence of Mon- 
taigne fail to make itself felt”; and the contribution of his sixty- 
six pages on the actual relation of the English writer to the 
French is doubtless weightier as well as clearer than what Fr. 
Tiirck has compiled in her much longer work. 

The latter has considerably increased the number of alleged 
parallels between Hamlet and Montaigne’s essays—with how 
much relevancy must be left to individual judgment; but the 
particular and, I think, noteworthy merit of her dissertation lies 
in the philosophical analysis of Hamlet that she offers by way of 
running comment upon these parallels. Some of her comments 
develop into extended essays, which usefully incorporate the gist 
of the best recent German criticism and intelligently attack such 
large subjects as Schiicking’s theory of the soliloquy or the es- 
sentially Teutonic (as opposed to Celtic) quality of Shake- 
speare’s mind. In her general attitude to the play she is influ- 
enced, naturally, by her father, Dr. Herman Tiirck, whose 
analysis of Hamlet in his frequently printed Man of Genius and 
elsewhere applies to the Shakespearean hero Schopenhauer’s 
theory of genius, and whose explanation of Hamlet’s melancholy 
anticipated to some extent (as Frl. Tiirck points out) the reason- 
ing of A. C. Bradley. 

TUCKER BROOKE 
Yale University 

















NECROLOGY 
AMUND B. LARSEN, 1849-1928 


Den norske sprakmann Amund B. Larsen dé de den 27 April 
1928, nesten 79 4r gammel. Ved siden av Ivar Aasens og Hans 
Ross’s arbeider er det Larsens avhandlinger fagmannen first og 
fremst ma radspérre om nynorsk sprak. Han har gitt inngdende 
skildringer av norske dialekter fra si forskjellige kanter av 
Norge som Tréndelag, Sérlandet, Solér og Sogn. En samlet be- 
handling av norske dialekter har han gitt i sin “Oversigt over de 
norske bygdemAl’’ (1897). Alle sprakforskere som i den siste 
mannsalder har studert norsk eller nordisk sprak, kan takke Lar- 
sen for impulser og for kuunskaper. 

Larsen stod p&4 mange mater i opposisjon til den radende 
retning innenfor sprakvidenskapen i hans tid. Ikke s4 4 forsta 
at han ikke hadde lert av junggrammatikerne og til dels optatt 
deres metoder. Men han opponerte mot den uelastiske opfatning 
av “lydlover’ som s& ofte kom til orde. Ganske serlig var han 
redd for “lydlover” som var opstilt bare pa grunnlag av det 
skrevne kilder forteller oss. Hann satte dialektforskningen pa 
den plass den skulde ha nar en vil studere norsk sprak historisk. 

Av serlig interesse er Larsens undersdkelser av norske bymal: 
Kristiania bym4l (1907), Bergens bymAl (1912), Stavanger by- 
mAl (1925).! Her kunde Larsen mer enn ellers ta hensyn til de 
sosiale og psykologiske faktorer som han s4 kunde gijére sig sa 
sterkt gjeldende i sprakutviklingen. PA mange punkter kunde 
Larsen vise at norske bymdl hadde grunnlag i middelalderen; 
han gjorde ogs& klart at de danske elementene i dem ikk var sa 
sterke som man hadde ment. 

I malstriden tok Larsen liten del. Men han hadde likevel en 
bestemt opfatning av den. I 1899 skrev han i en ansékning: 

““Mine studier har fért mig til den mening, at et landsmAl vil 
blive frugten af vor sproglige gjering og af kommunikationernes 
udvikling, men at det vil blive et, hvori ogs4 bog- og bymAlet 
har andel. Savidt jeg ser, er malstriden nu i principet udkem- 
pet, idet begge partiers talsmend er enige om, at nogen hel 
seier, uden afslag, vinder ingen af dem. Vi nermer os sdledes nu 
en tid, da kundskaber og sund démmekraft kan fa lov, at 


1 Til de to siste hadde han som medutgivere L. Stolz (Bergen), M. Berrtsen 
(Stavanger). 
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afgére de mange spredte spérgsm4l om, hvor man bér félge hver 
af siderne, om hvor man kan og hvor man ikke kan beherske og 
lede udviklingen.”’ 

Visstnok ma vi enda ofte etterlyse bide “‘kunnskapene” og 
den “‘sunde démmekraft’”’ i mange situasjoner i den norske mAl- 
strid. Men det er ikke minst en frukt av Larsens videnskapelige 
undersékelser at de far lov til 4 gjére sig gjeldende i noen grad. 

Diprik Arup SEIP 





FrRANz Lupwic SARAN, 1866-1931 


Franz Ludwig Saran, who had occupied the chair of Ger- 
manics at the University of Erlangen since 1913, died on April 
21 after a severe illness. Born in Altranstadt near Liitzen in 1866, 
he was educated at the Gymnasium in Halle, and subsequently 
studied classical, Germanic and Romance philology at the 
universities of Halle, Freiburg i. Br., Leipzig and Berlin. At the 
latter university he was a student of Erich Schmidt. 

Professor Saran’s investigations and teaching covered a wide 
range; his publications include studies in Old High German, 
Middle High German, French metrics, German metrics, prose 
rhythm, Goethe, and in the art of translation. At the time of his 
fatal illness he was busy with plans for a revision of his Deutsche 
Verslehre which had appeared in 1907. Two series of publica- 
tions were edited by him: Handbiicherei fiir den deutschen Un- 
terricht and Bausteine zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. A 
recent volume in the former series was from his own pen; it 
appeared in 1930 under the title Das Ubersetzen aus dem Mittel- 
hochdeutschen. To offset the tendency toward subjective criticism 
which manifests itself in writing literature about literature, 
Professor Saran insisted upon careful analytical study of li- 
terary works as the basis for sound criticism. His scholarly con- 
tributions and the long list of monographs edited by him since 
1909 are well known by American Germanists. 

By those who knew him Professor Saran will long be remem- 
bered as a stimulating, sympathetic teacher, a scholar of distinc- 
tion, and a generous-hearted friend. 

jJoun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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